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Imagine getting a full-featured, completely automatic adding machine for as 
j : cece j 2 ‘ 2 le 
little as $129.50! And that includes tax. At this low price, Smith-Corona makes aoe on ee 
it cheaper to buy an electric adding machine than to rent one! —is yours for only $5.95 with 
‘ me your new Smith-Corona add : 
And what a rugged machine it is! In a recent test, it performed the equiv- ing machine. Offer good for 


alent of 23 years of service — using over 6 miles of tape in single-space opera- Smith Corone Cealer today! = 
tion before the test was halted. No breakdowns. No worn parts. 

Made in America, the Smith-Corona electric adding machine is fully 
designed as an electric — not just as a manual with electricity added. And it 
has all these features of larger, more expensive machines 
e Up to 9-column capacity to add, subtract, multiply and even divide! 
¢ Automatic addition and subtraction with one-entry multiplication! 

e “Feather-touch” action with cushioned keys . . . all control keys electrified! 
¢ Transparent tear-off bar . . . plus extra-long, 9-foot detachable cord and 

“skid-proof” bottom! 

¢ Quick and quiet operation at speeds of almost three cycles per second! 
Smith-Corona adding machines are backed up by 50 years of know-how, plus 
the manufacturer’s written guarantee. Service is available in over 300 Smith 
Corona Marchant factory service locations and from over 4,000 dealers. See the 
complete Smith-Corona line at your dealer's. Or better still — mail the attached 
coupon for a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 
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Is/c/ma] SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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STENOCORD DICTATION SYSTEMS 


37-20 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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Have You Read This New 


FREE Booklet? 





RELAXFUL DICTATING 


A new era in modern 
dictating machines 


lf you have ever considered dictating ma- 
chines—or if you are using them now—here 
is a booklet that will give you some infor- 
mation that can be very valuable to you. 
It reveals for the first time new develop- 
ments in dictating machines—and many 
facts helpful to anybody concerned with 
any type of dictating. 
Mall this Postage-Paid Card TODAY 


steno Cor C7 victarine systens 


37~20 48th Avenue, Long Isiand City 1, New York 


a relaxtul 
dictating machine 





New One-Button Control enables you to 
dictate as you talk—naturally—change 
your mind and revise in a split second—so 
that you write your best letter the first time. 


No more microphone jitters! No more hesitation to say 
something because it is being irrevocably inscribed, or 
because changes involve a lot of gadget adjustments. The 
basically new magnetic belt Stenocord introduces a new 
era of relaxed dictating because words, sentences, even 
whole paragraphs can be reviewed and changed instantly 
as you talk, with just a flick of your thumb. No need to 
note mistakes for your secretary because there are none. 
This makes for better letters, speedier transcription, and 
increased output for both dictator and transcriber. Steno- 
cord offers many other new and exclusive features. 
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. Send for 


FREE COPY 
of this booklet! 


steno Cord 





So simple ...one button does it all. If you 
can flick your thumb, you can operate a Steno- 
cord. Just one button on the dictating micro- 
phone automatically controls starting, stoppin 
and unlimited review for changes. This patente 
feature makes for the speediest, easiest, most re- 
laxed dictation possible. 


Costs About % Less Than Comparable Ma- 
chines. Stenocord machines offer more dictating 
efficiency, more features that provide greater ease 
of dictating, more built-in quality than any dic- 
tating machines on the market—and still are 
priced at nearly one-half less than comparable 
quality machines! 


Saves Your Time . . . and Doubles Your Secre- 
tary's Output. Because the Stenocord is so easy 
to use—you will use it for all of your dictation, 
reports, briefs, contracts. That means that as 
you dictate, your secretary can be transcribing — 
thus doubling the effectiveness of both of you! 


Approved and Used by Leading Companies 
and Government Agencies from coast to 
coast. Stenocord has been pe) ng J tested, ap- 
proved and adopted by many of the largest users 
of dictating equipment in the country. Complete 
lists of such installations are available on request. 


Available on low-cost lease, too. For as little 
as 20¢ per day per unit on lease plan. 


| a; stenoCord—> 


DICTATION SYSTEMS 


37-20 48th Avenue, Long Isiand City 1, New York 
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SUS: 


LAND 
YACHTING 
...the fun way 


feomig-hs-)| 


Want to tour exciting foreign iands? Or 
maybe you'd prefer the fun of a cool 
mountain retreat or just basking on some 
warm, sunny beach. Perhaps you know a 


road somewhere you'd like to follow to the | 


end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht—a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging... good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go—for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


550 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 43, CALIF. 
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Letters 


‘First-Aider Can Work on Me’ 

I heartily agree with what Margaret 
Let US Save Their Lives 
for August]. It 
when I 


Roe says in het 
[THE Rot 


blood 


ARIAN raised 


my somewhat 


pressure 
| ce officer who prevented 
administering first aid. I 
think found his chief and 
quite a long « If I am 
lying on the sidewalk badly injured, any 
waving a first- 

ard can work o ne. I realize he 
but I'll take 


read of the poli 


her from 
I would have 
nrterence 


} 


sensible-looking 


not do a iob, 
lance 

instructors once 
son qualified to 
out a big 
ask him 
the in- 
very 


pl k 
and 
from 


wd 
eep the 


person. 


people 
He wi isually be 


a first-aider shows 


glad to do this wher 
his card 

—OREN PLANK 

Ontario, California 
‘Mistaken Reasoning ... Moral Mess’ 
The logic ns in his “No” 
debate-of-tl nonth question Do 
Hurt the Economy? [THE Ro- 
ike that of many 


of Sid A 


namely, every- 


is right and honor- 
reasoning is one of 
mess and 
of our citi- 
the break- 


national charac- 


>» mora 


anda 


did not define 


fatners 


an freedom as one’s sole right to 


ases without con- 
of the 


armfu ets 


do as one ple 


consideration 


conse- 
quences of the life 
of the They believed that 


freedom at best was a limited, restricted 


if h upon 


total society 
ngly imposed 
good 


them: 


e greatest 
ber among 
wnoie 

kes incited by 
ial labor-union 

s rightful mean- 
srefore the re- 

responsibili- 
he tota popu- 
remain spiritually 
d there is no other 


orthy of God and 


kine iva 
America, tl V cit 
truism “A 


zens must never 
divided 


Are we 


forget the house 
against itself cannot stand.” 


shall it 
nation 


What 


group ora 


the United States? 


person or a 


really 
pront a 


if one gains the whole world and loses 


soul? 


HANSON 


one’s own 


— HARRY Rotarian 


CONNER, 
Cle 


Middletown, Delaware 


rgyman 


Reservation for Meeting on Moon 


years ago we read in the col- 
umns Of THE ROTARIAN about a Rotary 


Club that someday hoped to sponsor a 


Severa 


Club on the moon [see page 13, THE Ro- 
TARIAN for June, 1958]. That day seems 
quite a bit closer to us now than it did 
then 
Recently it 
press that the Hotel Shelburne in New 


was noted in the public 


York City announced it would build a 
hotel on the moon, to be completed in 
1971, and that advance 
were invited. We 
West St. Petersburg have, 
Club 
reservation for our 1971 annual installa- 
banquet to be held at the Shel- 


II on the moon. 


registrations 
of 


therefore, as 


Rotarians 


being 


a result of a resolution, made 
tion 
burne Hote 


According to the the 


notice, 
that if the 
not built 
honor the 
week-end of the 
Hotel, 
New 
to 


press 
Shelburne has guaranteed 


establishment on the moon is 


and operating in 1971, it wi 
any 
the 
Avenue at 
We 


meeting—w 


reservation on 
Club’s 
Lexington 
York City. 
1971 


Shelburne 


37th 


choice at 
Street, 
forward 


are ooking 


our herever it may be 


held. 
—STEPHEN 
Memorial-Park 
West St. Petersburg, Florida 


J. Barcer, Rotarian 
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Bell Back in Temple 
Reading Ralph A. 
THe Rotarian for September in which 
he told 
soldier's 
to 
friendship” 


Chase’s letter in 
return of a 
his 


similar 


the Japanese 


to 


Rotarians a 


of 
survivors 

 ges- 
culmi- 
Ro- 


flag one of 


recalls us 


to 


ture of wh also 


nated in a presentation owing 
Convention. 


worshippers at 


tary’s Tokyo 
During World War II, 
the ancient Jodoji Temp e in Yokosuka, 
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Hardly any group is too small to get in- 
surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 


Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today about 
the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies‘::"*>. 
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Japan, gave the precious temple bell in sented it to the city of Atlanta in 1948. 
I So that the bell would be mounted 


SS 
answer to the call from the Govern- s é l 
ment for metal for war purposes. The properly in an Atlanta park, the Mayor 
bell had been cast in 1747 and for near- requested a local architect to design the 
ly 200 years had hung in the temple. right sort of edifice. When the architect 


For some unknown reason the bronze went to Japan on a business trip, he 


bell never reached the melting pot, but visited the temple in Yokosuka to get 

was found in a junk yard by U.S. Navy- the necessary details—only to learn of 

| men after the occupation. The Navy pre- the great value of the hallowed bell to 

congmy prices! 
E 0 y = 


at the world’s largest ® resort hotel! Falck on the Road to Rome 
On Stage! READING Robert Rigby’s splendid Following the discussion in our 


—_ story about the Falck Rescue Corps Club meeting, I wrote letters to Ro- 

i New Edition! . 5 : 
Sd All - igi Delure } [Denmark's Remarkable Rescue tary Clubs on the direct route from 
le lido Corps, THE Rotarian for September] Odense to Rome telling of the situa- 
Rooms recalls the way in which the Corps tion. So kind was the response on the 


ge PariS ‘= helped us in an emergency two years part of nearly 50 Clubs in Denmark, 
as Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and 

1961 Revie t all came about as the result of a so generous the gifts, that the boys 
if very serious accident to two Italian were able to start on the long trip 

boys motoring on their scooter with all medical and hospital ex- 
through Denmark. The critically in- penses paid. The journey was made 


t F h g é ; 
AR TAS, UA jured youths were taken toa hospital in an ambulance of the Falck Emer- 
x. in Odense. I became acquainted with gency Corps. Rotary Clubs along the 
LAS VEGAS Roberto and Romano as a member of way offered diesel oil, food, lodging, 


Colt C) b our Rotary Club’s Hospital Service etc., so the trip was one long trail of 
~ seardest YD | Committee, which exists to visit any- friendly service and hospitality. 








New one from another land who is con Four long days later the ambulance 


Lounge! ‘Hol e fi , 
Ge 18-Hole fined to the hospital. The Committee with the two boys, my wife and me, 


ponte cond : a Course! members bring flowers, papers, gifts, and two Falck men arrived in Rome 
=, Polynesian Cuisine etc. I found that the bovs were from _ at 3 o’clock in the morning. The fam- 
oor families, had no insurance, and iligs were so happy to see the boys 
Complete Convention Facilities had no wav of returning to Rome in- that they cried and laughed and cried 
mu as their scooter was com- 
wrecked Rome, Italy, a 
from Odense, and four or 
the hospital would be 





expensive experience 

I brought up the problem of pro 
viding transportation home for the 
boys at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
f Odense Ostre One member sug- 


gested that the boys |} ‘ans > oad 
5 1 that 2s e transported A picnic lunch and a rest for Ro- 


to a near-by Club, then that Club take Lerto along the long road to Rome. 

them to the next Club, etc., but that 

seemed impractical again, embracing and kissing every- 
In the meantime a lot of friend- one, including the two Falck staff 

iness was shown the boys: theit men. So affected were the latter that 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR watches were repaired free of charge, they wept, for, as they said, they had 
mi , oe a ee rt sed never seen such happiness 
PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES sons des iden palo esate Five days later we and the ambu- 
and afte they were a bit recoverec : - . ‘Shas 
Quick UT lance were back in Odense after a 
t LY — AUTOMATICALLY! 1vy wife took them into our home for 2 . x ‘ 
wonderful experience. My wife put it 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table . . . 14 days without charge. Italian stu- sony é 
Heyer Conqueror Hi we Now I have seen something 
ae 110 = mr poh ay dents came to visit them every day— : pop EET ; ‘ 
copies per minute oF carmen? +l ; ; . worth living for.” We have had many 
run, Prigts 1 to 5 colors at one time on t is did manv blonde Danish girls : a: 4 net and their fam- 
, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to letters from the boys am € ‘ 

x yi py manufacturers — ilies. Rotary Clubs along the way are 
all nat eal. Natheowite sales ‘oe now bound to the Rotary Club of 
and service by 1247 authorized cealers. Fully | be ee « Odense Ostre in a wav never before 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- [ a Fy dis ee ; ; m Rotar Clut f 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. Hever Inc., >a ‘ experienced. The totary lub o 
1849 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. | ; : a - : Rome has sent money to the’ boys’ 

gt . Fe »s and is concerning itself with 
FREE! memo Pad with yourname on | > ~ ane eid peck eee ; 
1e@ DOVS ef cation. 
_ wa ‘ a 4 ° 
each sheet—Our demonstration by mail . In 1960 my wife and I went to 
a tee = ‘ Rome to see the Olympi« s, and you 
HEVER INC.. E 2 can imagine with what rejoicing we 
1849 S$. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ii. 
Please send my free memo pad and in- 


formation on the Conqueror Spirit Dupli 
cator. | understand there is no obligation. 


once again saw our friends Roberto 
and Romano. Our friendship will last 
down through the years. It was 
brought about because of Rotary. 
Vicco ByruM, Rotarian 
Odense Ostre, Denmark 
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Romano and a Falck ambulance 
man in mountains of Switzerland. 
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Ribbon and bow not included: shown only as suggested gift wrapping. 


Three gifts in one... 


Adventure in Service 


A new edition of this popular book is now available. 
It is designed especially to give the new member basic 
information about Rotary, and to serve as a perma- 
nent and attractive memento of his admittance to 
Rotary. Has a heavy clothbound cover stamped in 
gold, and is illustrated with Rotary activities from 
around the world. It contains a page for inscribing 
the new member’s name, date of admittance, and 
signatures of the club president and secretary. En- 


closed in tissue jacket. 


Individual coptes, each, $1.00 10 or more. each, ioc 


Seven Paths to Peace 


Here is a book addressed to the individual Rotarian 
who has a concern about world affairs and seeks 
paths of effective action. From the panorama of 
Rotary experience world-wide, ample demonstration 
is provided for the Rotarian and the non-Rotarian to 
choose a path to follow. It provides a wealth of con- 
crete illustrations for talks on international service. 
Based upon the policy of Rotary International in 
international service, the book is a practical guide to 


service for world peace. 
Individual copies, each, $1.00—10 or more, each, 75c 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


Seven Paths 
to Peace 


© 


Service 


is My Busine SS 


° 

Service is My Business 

This book contains many instances of Rotary in- 
fluence in the encouragement of high ethical stand- 
ards in business and profession. It provides many 
good stories to illustrate vocational service talks. 
Service is My Business is especially suitable as a gift 
to new members, competitors. key employees, and 
youth in search of a career. Attractively clothbound 
and stamped in gold. 


Individual copies, each, $1.00—10 or more, each, 75c 


ORDER NOW—Use This Order Blank 


Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 





Please ship sets of above three books in slipcase 

to (name) 
(address) 
(city) 


Rotary Club of 


Bill my club 





$3.00 per set (}) Bill me 





Luke’s Packing Co., Centerville, La., processes a complete line of 
fresh beef, pork, veal and other meat products, and distributes them 
in refrigerated company trucks throughout the Central and South- 
ern area of Louisiana. This company provides valuable protection 
for its employees and their dependents through a New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan, and has the special service of Nyl-A-Plan. 


‘it’s really good for both employees 
and employer’”’ 


“SAYS EVERETT LUKE, Manager of 
Luke’s Packing Co., about his com- 
pany’s New York Life Employee Pro- 
tection Plan. “I’ve seen the results in 
better productivity and job satisfac- 
tion. The results are even better than I 
had hoped. Nyl-A-Plan has helped our 
people appreciate even more the ‘big 
company’ benefits our plan provides.” 


Like Luke’s- Packing Co., hundreds of 
companies with four* or more em- 
ployees are finding New York Life's 
Employee Protection Plans an excel- 
lent way to help build morale, attract 
and keep high-grade people. These 
Plans offer a wide choice of valuable 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity, * medical care bene- 
fits, and major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, in- 
dividual insurance for personal or busi- 
ness purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 


now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Avaiiable in most states. 
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the little community. After he reported 
his findings to the Mayor of Atlanta, the 
latter decided that the bell should be 
returned. He brought his decision to the 
attention of Rotarians of Atlanta, for 
he was aware that some of our members 
would be attending the Tokyo Conven- 
tion. Our then President, Weaver Mar- 
shall, entered into the plan with en- 
thusiasm. Arrangements were made by 
which the Navy would return the bell 
to Japan and it would be presented to 
its owners after the Convention. This 
was done with proper ceremonies, in 
which Rotarian Weaver and other At- 
lanta Rotarians participated. 

Recently the Mayor of Atlanta re- 
ceived certificates of thanks from the 
Mayor of Yokosuka and the priest and 
sponsor of Jodoji Temple. Said Mayor 
Masayoshi Nagano: “As the Mayor of 
Atlanta, you have kindly sent back a 
temple bell temporarily kept in your 
city to its origina! owner, Jodoji Tem- 
ple, Yokosuka.” 

—WILLIAM H, GLENN, Jr., Rotarian 

Office-Equipment Retailer 
Atlanta, Georgia 


More Pennies for Meals 

Among those who were inspired to do 
something as a result of reading Meals 
for Millions, by Hugh M. Tiner [THE 
Rotarian for May, 1960], was Benjamin 
P. Freeman, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Brewster, New York. Every 
three months he sends us a check for 
from $30 to $50, gathered at Club meet- 
ings by “appropriating” all pennies in the 
pockets of the 28 members of the Rotary 
Club of Brewster. Recently he decided 
to drive to Los Angeles and combine a 
vacation with a visit to our office and 
deliver a big can of pennies in person, 
and also find out a bit more about Meals 
for Millions. 

The accompanying photo shows Ro- 
tarian Freeman (right) seated at a table 
overflowing with the copper equivalent 
of 1,189 “3-cent meals” of Multi-Purpose 


Food. With him is Dr. Donald Ebright, 
who for 22 years was in charge of dis- 
tribution of relief. supplies for the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India, and a 
former Rotarian. 
—Ernest R. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 
Meals for Millions 
Los Angeles, California 
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The 
Object 


of 


Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 


foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 


the ideal of service. 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. After a six-week tour of Club visits in Europe and 
Africa, Rotary's President, Joseph A. Abey, and Mrs. Abey 
were scheduled to return to the United States November 5, 
where RI Committee meetings and more Club visits awaited the 
President....Another honor has been bestowed on Rotary's 
chief: the Sacred Order of Cedars of Lebanon (rank of Com— 
mander), awarded by the Government of Lebanon. 


NEW DIRECTOR. Charles W. Pettengill, an attorney of Green-— 
wich, Conn., and a Past Vice-President of RI, has been 
elected by the Board to fill the unexpired term of Director 
Charles E. Dearnley, who died August 19. 


1962 CONVENTION. The colorful State of California will play 
host to Rotarians from all over the world when Rotary Inter-— 
national holds its 53d Annual Convention in Los Angeles June 
3-7, 1962, and this issue contains the first of several 
articles designed to increase your knowledge of the Golden 
State and the rest of the U. S. West. With a light and 
entertaining touch, Ronald M. Deutsch explains his fellow 
"curious Californians" on page 14. 

FOUNDATION WEEK. Rotary Clubs the world around will be 
observing "The Rotary Foundation Week" November 12-18. For 
the latest information on the progress of the Foundation, 
and the "10 and 1 Plan" backed by the Board of RI, see 

Roy D. Hickman's article on pages 28-29. 


PHOTO CONTEST. This is a busy time of year for Rotary Clubs 
—an excellent time to take photographs for the 1961-62 
Rotary World Photo Contest, which offers 49 cash prizes 
totalling $2,300 (see page 56). Black and white or color 
transparencies may be entered in both classes: "This Is 
Rotary" or "People, Places, and Things." It has been sug— 
gested that each Club enter photos of activities in all four 
avenues of Rotary service. For entry blanks and further 
information, write the Photo Contest Editor at the Central 
Office of Rotary International, or see the July, August, and 
September issues of this Magazine. 


HOLIDAY NOTE. For Rotary Clubs in parts of the world where 
the holiday season is approaching, this reminder: meetings 

cancelled because of a holiday are not counted in computing 
attendance. The usual practice is to hold the meeting be- 

fore or after the holiday. 


NEW OFFICERS. To fill vacancies caused by resignations, the 
Board has elected Wilson J. Shepherd, of Portsmouth & 
Southsea, England, RI Representative of District 111; and 
President Joseph A. Abey has named Cecil S. Farrar, of 
Delray Beach, Fla., to serve as Acting District Governor 

of District 699. 


MEETINGS. At the Central Office, in Evanston, Ill., the 
Youth Committee October 30—November 3; The Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships Committee November 6-10; the Executive Committee 
November 13-15. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On September 26 there were 11,050 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 511,500 Rotarians in 123 countries 
and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1961, 
totalled 42. 





ROTARIANS 


About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


IT’S A FINE DAY in early Autumn where we sit writing 
this. It is 60° Fahrenheit, clear, bright, green, and zesty. 
On this same afternoon, we learn from weather experts, it 
is 99.6° on the banks of the Dead Sea and 15° on the slopes of 
Mount Hood where, already, three feet of snow have fallen. 
Mount Hood? If you don’t happen to know this erstwhile 
volcano, it rises 11,245 feet in the State of Oregon in the 
U.S.A. It is the background of our cover picture, which 
shows three Oregon mountaineers climbing it, the three be- 
ing, from the bottom up, Keith Petrie, Ray Conkling (a 
noted U.S. photographer and member of the Rotary Club of 
East Portland), and Ralph Calkin. A fourth man, as you 
may surmise, was on that snowy slope with them, operating 
the camera. He is Rotarian John S. Day, about whom we 
have a whole big story on page 20 and about whom we have 
news too late to include in that story: John Day has been in- 
vited to join the American Mount Everest Expedition, 1963, 
which will be the first American team ever to try the 
world’s tallest peak. Having read the article about this man 
who has already climbed 70 peaks, you will hardly need ask 
if John has accepted. 

Now one thing that has just come up that tells you quite a 
bit more about John: A day or two ago we sent him a proof 
of our cover and he has just telephoned to say that he deeply 
regrets that line we put on it—“Mountain Tamer.” No true 
mountaineer, says John, considers himself a mountain tamer 
or mountain master or king of the hill. “After you've been 
beaten up a few times by mountains, you develop a great 
respect for them,” he explains. “You may get to the top of 
them but you never master them.” 


FOR 343 consecutive issues—or 28 years—this Magazine 
has presented a debate-of-the-month. This month’s isn’t 
really a debate—but it may start one. That's the hope. 
We refer to How Do I Rate As a Rotarian? If at first blush 
you think the question couldn’t stir much clashing opinion, 
just ask it next week at your table at your Rotary Club 
luncheon. In fact, if your Club needs a hurry-up program 
someday, have somebody read the Alister Yorick statement 


and bid the fellows sound off. 
SPEAKING OF DEBATES, we may find that our true 


debate lies not in the one we so label, but rather in Walter 
Feldman’s editorial or in Ronald Deutsch’s views of his 
fellow Californians or in some other line or paragraph 
which, under the blue pencil, seemed quite innocent of 
controversy. Of course, there’s the thesis that everything 
is controversial, that just about everything anyone can 
think, say, or do will get a contrary argument from some- 
one. Carlyle said he thought that after the dust of con- 
troversy had settled, the truths alone may remain “and 
embrace brother-like in some true resulting force.” Inter- 
esting? You will find the reference in Past and Present. 
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By WALTER S. FELDMAN, M.D. 


Rotarian, Park Forest, Ill. 
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Where all think 
alike, no one thinks 
very much. 


—Watter Lippmann 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


sf" ART of conversation is 
dying, and Rotary, in my opin- 
ion, is missing a great opportu- 
nity to help revive it. 

In 11,000 communities 
throughout the world each week 
there gather men of knowledge 
and discernment. They are lead- 
ers, thinkers, doers. But seldom, 
in my experience, are these qual- 
ities revealed in their conversa- 
tion. 

We go out of our way to avoid 
controversy, even though the 
very basis of Rotary membership 
is diversification—in vocation, in 
background, in outlook. We 
stand silently in the quieting in- 
fluence of tacit agreement on im- 
portant topics—in the name of 
good fellowship. There reigns in- 
stead a sterile silence broken 
only by inanities and platitudes. 
We exchange words rather than 
ideas, verbal Pablum which 
hardly can be called conversa- 
tion. We dangle cigarettes, nib- 
ble titbits, sip drinks, repeat 
gossip, even engage in games 
rather than expose ourselves to 
the strain of exploring ideas, 
thoughts, principles, and philos- 
ophies in the precious time we 
have together each week. This is 
a profound loss to all. 

I believe we should disagree 
more often. 

It is by departing from the 
points of agreement that ideas 
can be developed. In this way 
there can be created islands of 
meaning and coherence in the 
pools of futility, chaos, and 
schemelessness about us. Con- 
versation would become an ene- 
my of triviality. It would enable 
us to combat forces which are 


moving us toward a goal of con- 
forming mediocrity, which was 
never our aim. 

When we disagree, we are 
often moved to examine our own 
views. Disagreement, like com- 
petition, increases our efforts 
and our prowess. 

Men who agree completely 
have no message for each other. 
Each stares into a mirror and 
sees only himself reflected. When 
we judge only by our own vision 
and prejudiced sight, there is a 
distortion which blinds us to the 
very world in which we live. 

Unity is a praiseworthy aim, 
but it is of value only if it can 
successfully bear repeated exam- 
ination and analysis. Without 
these principles it is worthless. 
Its brittle facade crumbles be- 
fore the first vigorous onslaught. 

Within each of us there live 


’ the desire for freedom and the 


wish for security. It is a simple 
and easy thing to follow the dic- 
tates of those whom we admire. 
Common is the desire to emu- 
late, to bask in reflected glory, 
but to disagree can be a lonely 
matter. Unless we fight the pres- 
sures of the herd, unless we 
search elsewhere than in the 
pooled ignorance of the total, 
unless we examine the majority 
voice, seeking instead the ques- 
tions and the answers as total in- 
telligent humans, our fate shall 
be stagnation and oblivion. 
There is a need for the devel- 
opment among us of an attitude 
of benevolent skepticism, a re- 
jection of the lowest common de- 
nominator of thought. A Rotary 
meeting should be a place where 
thinking men meet and disagree. 
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AUTUMN FIRES 


Across the lake there burns a steady blaze, 


The flames of maples, poplars’ smoke, and haze, 
Of pepperidge; with here and there a flash, 
A sudden burst of burning; yellow ash. 


The dogwood’s ruddy glow, the deep brown smoke, 
Full shouldering its way of giant oak 

And kindling underneath like molten brass 

Wild tongues of flame leap from the sassafras. 


But calmly looking on the holocaust, 

Speaking Gods promises—“Not all is lost— 
Your woods will rise again. Do not repine”— 
Green stand the mighty hemlock and the pine. 


Joserpu E. Pootey 


Honorary Rotarian 
Madison, N. J. 
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_ years ago, when I had just arrived in Cali- 
fornia, a friend called to say he had bought a new 
home. Then he hesitated, embarrassed. “I might as 
well be honest,’ he said. “You'll be seeing it, and 
you'll know. It isn’t really a new house. It’s a— 
used house.” 

Wherever I have told this tale, it has been quickly 
accepted as pure California. For throughout the 
world the Californian is known as the fellow who 
finds gold and oil in his back yard, dresses in shorts 
for all but the most formal occasions, and turns 
orchards into cities overnight. He finds pretty girls 
at lunch counters and turns them into international 
sex goddesses. He picks roses and oranges in 
Winter, lives in glass houses, drives foreign sports 
cars, worships at queer shrines, and has the highest 
rates of suicide and alcoholism in his nation. 

The astonishing fact is that the world is close to 
being right. Yet most of my neighbors are conserva- 
tive people, Middlewestern in most of their attitudes. 
Generally they vote Republican—though, typical of 
California, they usually register as Democrats. 

What has given these ordinary people such an 
extraordinary way of life? What has given them so 
special and far-flung a reputation? New York-bred, 
I have pondered these questions during my ten 
years as a Californian and as a reporter on the 
strange things that happen here. 

Who is the Californian? I can answer this best 
with a repeated incident. My wife and I will be fill- 
ing out forms for anything from a credit card to a 
passport, and the clerk asks, “Where were you 
born?” 

“Los Angeles,” my wife says, truthfully. 








FIRST IT WAS THE LAND, THEN THE 















































By RONALD M. DEUTSCH 


“No, no,” smiles the clerk. “I say, where were you 
born?”’ 

My wife repeats the answer, her face a bit 
strained. 

“Really?” says the clerk, who can hardly believe 
it. “You mean you’re a native?” 

“Someday,” says my wife, who is gentle, but who 
has played this game too often, “I may let you see 
my feathers.”’ 

The fact is that the average Californian is a fellow 
from Iowa who got here perhaps two years ago. He 
arrives now, to stay, at the rate of 40,000 a month. 
In ten weeks these new arrivals could replace the 
city of Pasadena. In less than two years they could 
people a new San Francisco. 

By the 1970s, experts say, Los Angeles will be the 
world’s biggest city, with a metropolitan area terri- 
fyingly huge—a supercity more than 200 miles long! 

It is impossible to understand what such growth 
means until you have seen it. Nearly 13 percent of 
all the new houses in the U.S.A. are going up in Los 
Angeles and Orange counties. In 1956 we considered 
buying a house in Newport Beach—price, $28,500. 
Last year we asked the price again—$65,000! Where, 
ten years ago, we drove narrow roads through farm- 
lands, today we cross the same areas on six-lane 
freeways, and the farms have become communities 
of 50,000 people! 

Why do they come? There, I think, lies the clue 
to the character of the Californian. There are three 
basic motives, and it seems to me there is a little of 
each in every Golden Stater. 

One of the first arrivals, years before the Boston 
Tea Party, was a crippled Jesuit priest, Padre Juni- 



































WEALTH, AND THEN THE CLIMATE 


Illustrations by Jerry Warshaw 








pero Serra. And he typifies the best in California, 
the spirit of the Builder. 

Padre Serra limped north from Mexico into an 
unknown land. And wherever he paused, a church 
arose, and a colony, each named for a saint—San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco—21 in all. (If 
you notice Los Angeles is missing, it is because 
much later a colony went out from Mission San 
Gabriel. They named their church Nuestra Sefora, 
La Reina de Los Angeles (Our Lady, the Queen of 
the Angels). Today the city is just “The Angels.” 

For the next 75 years California was a land of 
grace and plenty. Noble Spaniards managed great 
royal land grants. The barbecue was born in fiestas 
on the ranchos. The Indians, who had never been 
hostile, helped the padres build the missions, shap- 
ing adobe clay over their thighs to make the char- 
acteristic roof tiles of old California. 

The mood of the ranchos lingers still in the spirit 
of living. But in 1848 there was a change. A courier 
rar through the streets of San Francisco, then a 
town of about 1,000 people, shouting, “Gold! Gold 
in the American River!” Within a week fewer than 
100 San Franciscans were left. 

In his diary, Walter Colton, then alca/de, a sort of 
justice of the peace, in Monterey, the capital, re- 
corded that a messenger sent to the mines to verify 
gold reports had returned: 

. . . the blacksmith dropped his hammer, the carpenter 

his plane, the mason his trowel, the farmer his sickle, 

the baker his loaf, and the tapster his bottle. All were 
off for the mines, some on horses, some on carts, and 
some on crutches, and one went in a litter... . I have 
only a community of women left ... with here and 
there a soldier, who will give his captain the slip at the 

first chance. I don’t blame the fellow. . . . 

And when the next flurry of excitement came, the 
alcalde of Monterey paid an exorbitant price for a 
horse and ran off himself. 

Thus the spirit of the Spoilers came to California. 
They came to take. After all, the well could never 
run dry. They poured out of ships and streamed 
across the prairies. Johann Sutter, in whose mill- 
race the gold was found, took pity on the immi- 
grants, many of whom arrived with nothing. He fed 
and clothed and housed them, and the influx liter- 
ally broke him. He died in poverty. 

Sutter’s name comes to mind often today as taxes 
spiral upward to buy new schools, wider freeways, 
more government to serve the incoming millions. 
Only a minority of Californians are made rich by 
the fantastic growth. For most it means higher 
taxes, and less water, land, and clean air to go 
around. It means traffic jams, double sessions in 
schools, and destruction of much of the State's 
natural beauty. In the new boom the Spoilers have 
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been seen again, taking the 
profits of growth and leaving 
the citizenry to bear the real 
costs. 

But today’s boom, as did 
that of the Gold Rush, fur- 
thers the image of California, 
the land~ of ideal weather, 
with riches for the taking. 
In the two years following 

1848, San Francisco’s population multiplied 32 times. 
They came from all over the world—Chinese mer- 
chants and English second sons, French winemakers 
and Italian cooks. Money was so plentiful and labor 
so rare that clipper ships actually took laundry to 
China to be washed! 

Few actually found much gold, though a majority 
took a little. And the curious thing was that as the 
dream faded the new arrivals turned back to their 
old trades. The Chinese merchants became mer- 
chants again. The Italian cooks founded San Fran- 
cisco’s restaurant tradition. Frenchmen looked 
about them to see in the Napa Valley and the Santa 
Clara almost miraculous wine-growing conditions. 
They sent home for grape stock. 

Today San Francisco is known as a city of culture. 
The opera, the marvelous gardens and museums of 
Golden Gate Park—such are sources of great civic 
pride. But the Gold Rush is not far behind it. 

Most of the great early fortunes of San Francisco 
came from selling the whisky, the pants, or the picks 
the miners needed, at prices typified by the going 
rate of $1 for a glass of ice water. San Francisco was 
a wild city. And the “fancy ladies” occupied so firm 
a social position that numerous streets were named 
from them. (When you see a street with a girl’s first 
name in San Francisco, you can be fairly sure where 
it came from.) Ask at some of the city’s better res- 
taurants and night spots and you'll get some inter- 
esting historical insights. The famed Ernie's, a great 
eatery, was once the Frisco Dance Hall, one of the 
roughest spots on the Bay. 

The spirit has never died. When, not long ago, 
Mayor Christopher took office, San Francisco under- 
went a thorough housecleaning. But remember that 
the Bay City was the real cradle of the beatniks. 

After the Rush, the booming railroads built more 
fortunes, and the gaudy mansions rose on Nob Hill 
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(named for the Nabobs who lived there). Mean- 
while, vigilantes combated lawlessness with scores 
of speedy trials and quick hangings. 

Life remained more genteel in southern California. 
There the land remained the attraction. The tradi- 
tions of leisure living took firmer hold. By the Civil 
War canned California fruit was going to the officers 
of both armies. In the 1880s the first orange groves 
were planted. And soon after, a colony of Hoosiers 
who had settled in a place they called Pasadena 
started a rose festival to advertise the fact that 
flowers bloomed there on New Year’s Day. 

The great boosterism began, and the third big 
draw to California got under way. First it was the 
land, then the wealth, and then the climate. Cali- 
fornians touted their State as a gigantic resort. 

We might consider here the third element in 
Californians—that of the Disenchanted—those who, 
dissatisfied with life where they lived it, determined 
to find Eldorado in California. My fellow citizens 
may hate me for saying so, but common sense tells 
us the Cleveland bank president, the successful 
Maine storekeeper, the prospering Iowa farmer, were 
not those to leave all behind for a better life in the 
West 

Most adoptive Californians I meet were dissatis- 
fied with their lives elsewhere. There is no shame in 


this. My entire nation was peopled largely by those 
seeking better lives. But the Californian seems to 
feel he must now justify his move. 

Not long ago friends arrived from New York to 
stay. They appeared for a shopping trip to Magnin’s, 
possibly our best store, in bright shirts, walking 
shorts, and sandals. We talked them into going to 
the beach 

The fact is that many Californians are trying to 
convince themselves they have found a land of holi- 
day, a land of release, often a land where they feel 
they can do things they could not, or would not, do 
at home. Many reject tradition in every way and 
seek only the newest, the slickest, the sportiest—in 
buildings, cars, clothes, furniture. You'll look for 
traditional architecture in new buildings in vain. 
In fact, the latest California style is South Seas 
Modern, and Tiki gods litter the landscape. Visit a 
Californian for dinner and the odds are small in- 
deed that you'll see a white tablecloth. He wants to 
convince you and himself that he now lives in a 
casual paradise 

Even the wealthiest disdain formality. Drive down 
Sunset Boulevard in Beverly Hills and you'll see that 
many of the six-figure mansions are ridiculously 
overblown one-story Western ranch houses or 
moderns 

Stand on a Los Angeles street corner on the first 
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Winter day when headlines read “Blizzard Strikes 
East!” First, where else (except Florida) do news- 
men use banner headlines for the weather in other 
cities? Second, watch the passing faces and you'll 
see delight to astound you. I know many of these 
people run to buy picture postcards of orange trees, 
on which they scrawl: “Wish you could see our roses 
Weather so hot we'll take the kids to the beach this 
week-end. How’re things with you?” I know this is 
true because I did so myself the first year. 

So great is the pressure to produce in reality the 
California fantasy that many fortunes are made in 
selling the props. New arrivals demand modern 
houses with floor-to-ceiling glass, pools, built-ins, 
and barbecues. And they get them, completely 
equipped with tropical plants which will look awful 
in the arid Summers. Orange groves are bulldozed 
and thousands of look-alike California moderns are 
built, staring blankly into one another’s sliding 
doors. 

I offer Disneyland in evidence of the belief in the 
California myth. Four adults visit there for every 
child. Amazingly, many buy round-trip tickets, 
“New York-Disneyland.” They shuttle from the jet 
into a helicopter, thence to the Disneyland Hotel. 
They spend four days exploring the Park, take a 
one-day tour up to Los Angeles, and fly home believ- 
ing they have seen California. 

Disneyland, according to the All-Year Club of 
Southern California surveys, is the chief man-made 
attraction in the State. What do people want to see 
in southern California? The surveys are revealing. 
In order of popularity: Los Angeles, Hollywood, the 
Pacific Ocean, the southern California way of living, 
the climate, the mountains, the flowers and palms 
the desert, the missions, and the orange trees. 

But whatever the Californian’s idea of paradise, 
be it a little ludicrous or short-sighted now and then, 
never forget that he had the courage to take it for 
himself. It may, in some circumstances, be a little 
foolish to leave everything behind and turn trusting- 
ly for the promised land. (The State’s relief prob- 
lems have thus at times become staggering.) But 
remember that it takes daring. 

So we have the further element in the Californian 
of the experimenter, the innovator, the pioneer. Is 
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ROTARY'S 

ANNUAL 
CONVENTION IN 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Los ANGELES’ new 6-million-dollar Memorial 
Sports Arena will be the focal point of the 1962 Con- 
vention of Rotary International June 3-7 

A 15-minute ride on the freeway from most of 
Greater Los Angeles’ major hotels, the twin-level 
pillarless Arena features escalators and broad ramps 
instead of stairs, 32 food-concession stands, and foam- 
rubber upholstered “armchair” seats. 

The Arena’s sunken court, beautifully landscaped, 
lined with palms, warmed (to 73 at noon in June) by 
the sun, and canopied by the California sky, will be- 
come an outdoor House of Friendship. It will open 
on Saturday evening June 2. On Saturday persons 
may register and voting delegates may present their 
credentials at booths in the Arena. The Council on 
Legislation begins Saturday. 

High lights of the Convention program will be stage 
productions on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, the 
President’s Ball, home hospitality dinners, 53 voca- 
tional craft assemblies, fellowship dinners, Interna- 
tional Friendship Meetings, and important speakers. 
Add to these attractions the natural and man-made 
wonders of the Golden State and the U.S. West (you'll 
read about some of them in future issues of this Maga- 
zine), and you'll want to make plans now to attend. 
Special events for the ladies and children ensure en- 
joyment for the entire family. 

Hotel-reservation forms will be distributed in Jan- 
uary, and in February the Hotel Committee will begin 
to assign rooms, giving preference—on those requests 
received by January 31—to Rotarians living the great- 
est distance from Los Angeles. 
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it pure accident that when the Air Age began, its 
industry appeared in the West? Is it accident that 
space, flight, electronics, and fashion are big money 
sources in California? 

When World War II began, industry bloomed in 
California. A new population explosion followed, 
one which continues today. And the problems it 
creates are staggering. 

The Spoiler attitude has always been with Cali- 
fornia, and today it is at last being recognized for 
the danger it is. Since the days when westering 
pioneers shot the buffalo from train windows for 
sport, nearly annihilating the breed, it has caused 
trouble. A section of town, a whole community, is 
old? Leave it and build somewhere else. There is 
plenty of room. 

Consider Hollywood. Once it was a tiny farm com- 
munity, about the time of the First World War. It 
joined Los Angeles to get needed water. Then in 
the ’20s it became a glamour capital. Valentino and 
the others lounged in the Hollywood Roosevelt bar, 
while across the street Sid Grauman was building 
his Chinese Theater, after a trip to the Orient to get 
authenticity. Douglas Fairbanks was pressing on 
little Mary Pickford’s shoulders to add weight to 
make the impression of her feet in the cement. And 
then they went back to their near-by hillside villa. 

Then Hollywood was ageing, suddenly, and a wild 
promoter was trying to turn a batch of bean fields 
out in the farm country into a place called Beverly 
Hills. And all at once the glamour of Hollywood was 
gone. Today there are efforts to brighten the dingy 
3oulevard, but the wealth, the movie crowd, are 
gone to Beverly Hills, and Hollywood is a headache 
for the city planners. 


I; has happened a hundred times in other areas 
And now, at a fearful price, California is going back 
over its ruined urban areas, trying to rebuild, to pick 
up the pieces, and, very slowly, succeeding. But 
what of the polluted air, thick with smog? (Not just 
in Los Angeles, but in a dozen cities.) What of the 
inadequate water supply, already pumped 300 miles 
from the Arizona border? What of the freeways, 
built half the size they should have been? What of 
the housing tracts quickly built, then deserted to the 
tender mercies of little towns which suddenly found 
themselves ample cities, needing schools, water, 
police they could not really afford? You'll look long 
before you'll find such a thing as a neighborhood 
park. The city fathers forgot to leave room for them. 
The billboards are blocking the mountains, and the 
telephone poles and neon signs conceal the palms. 

Once again Californians talk about bold experi- 
ments to solve their problems, such as the high- 
speed monorail to cross the gigantic cities. And they 
will probably come up with some impressive proj- 
ects. The old experimental fervor is far from gone, 
as is the energy. (They laughed a few years ago 
when Californians said they wanted major-league 
baseball. Now they have three teams.) 

To find a little more of this spirit, look beyond 
the cities. Agriculture still vies for first place in 
California’s finances. When [Continued on page 60] 
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Camping Californians line up after a 


w The Vagabonders 
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VW HILE most Californians stick close to 


their ranch homes, savoring the California 
on their own patios, there is a curi- 
ous breed who think the only way to enjoy 
the Golden State is to get out and go. Shun- 
hamburger stands, and other 
appurtenances of modern travel, they hie 
out in compact camping rigs mounted on %- 
ton trucks, heading for the wide-open spaces 
n the spirit that pushed their State’s cov- 
ered-wagon pioneers always beyond the next 
breed are the 64 
Bondia Explorers 
re in the city of Tor- 
they bid Godspeed to eight of their 


climate 


ning motels, 


Specimens of this 
of the Vaga 


are shown he 


| 


> 
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bon voyage breakfast for Canadian-bound members of their Vaga Bondia Explorers Club. 


number bound for Canada. As did the 
early settlers, they travel in “wagon trains,” 
each couple responsible for some major piece 
of camping gear, be it spare parts, medicine 
chest, or canasta deck. Four of the eight, in- 
cluding 72-year-old Harry (“Hi’’) Walker, a 
Past District Governor of Rotary, and his 
wife, Cora, drove clear across Canada and 
down through the States—a 12,000-mile trip. 
Though surrounded by California’s camping 
paradise of mountains, deserts, forests, and 
magnificent the Vagabonders §still 
dream of the “big trip.” Five recently drove 
to Alaska, and two bounced all the way to 
Buenos Aires. Next year? Mexico City. 


coast, 


They love a parade, too. On 
such occasions they dress up 
in fancy Western duds and 
roll their camping rigs down 
the parade route. Seventh 
and eighth from the left 
are “Hi” and Cora Walker. 
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OR four days last year the attention of the world’s 
K newspaper readers was diverted from traffic 
accidents, crimes, and international incidents as 
they followed a stark drama unfolding on the slopes 
of North America’s tallest mountain. 

In a sleeping bag resting’ on an icy ledge 17,200 
feet up on Alaska’s Mount McKinley, his leg broken, 
unable to move, was Oregon rancher John §S. Day. 
With three companions he had climbed the moun- 
tain but had met disaster on the descent. Roped to- 
gether, the four had tumbled down a 500-foot slope 
after a misstep, and badly injured John Day was 
forced to wait for rescue as the other three men 
stumbled down to a lower camp for help. 

Medical aid, food, and a tent came soon, but it was 
four days before a helicopter was able to land and 
start the rancher on his way to a hospital. 

In the meantime, thousands of people who had 
never heard of John Day learned more about this 
man whose life seemed lifted from an adventure 
novel. In an era of soft living, his exploits echoed 
a more rugged past. Most surprising of all was John 
Day’s age. He was 50, and a grandfather. He had 
begun climbing mountains seriously at the age of 
47 and was now one of America’s most celebrated 
climbers, having established a long series of records. 

John Day was educated at the University of Ore- 
gon, did graduate work at Harvard Business School, 
and also attended Babson Institute. But eventually 
he returned to his home town of Medford, Oregon, 
and plunged into business with the same energy he 
was later to display on mountain slopes. 

He punched cattle on his 4,000-acre Gold Rey 
Ranch at Central Point, Oregon; panned for gold; 
ran a construction business; and developed real 
estate In more recent years he helped finance 
and direct some new companies building electronic 
equipment for jet planes and space vehicles. 

He played as hard as he worked. Often accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Day or their son, John P. Day, he trav- 
elled in Europe, South America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, the Arctic Circle country, and through- 
out the U.S.A. He hunted bear on the north coast 
of Alaska, pursued jaguar near the headwaters 
of the Amazon, and was elected to membership in 
such organizations as the Adventurers Club of New 
York, the Explorers Club of New York, the Boone 
and Crockett Club, and the Polar Society. 

Taking pictures as he travelled, John Day de- 
veloped such skill with the camera that photos he 
took appeared on the covers of seven national mag- 
azines. An eighth photo appears on the cover of this 
issue of THE RoTARIAN. He became a writer, too, 
with articles in US Camera, Argosy, True, and other 
publications. Eventually he became the subject of 
articles in Argosy, True, Sports Illustrated, Life, and 
The Saturday Evening Post. The creativity and zest 
for life of the John Day household are reflected in 
the stone and cedar ranch home the family has built 
above the Rogue River, which has been praised in 
print as a striking example of individuality in an age 
of mass conformity. Further touches of individuality 
around the ranch are furnished by a private buffalo 
herd and a large pet cheetah trained for hunting. 
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At 50, grandfather John Day still bears the look of youth. 
Crippling arthritis forced him into a physical-fitness pro- 
gram that led to his first mountain climb at the age of 47. 


But ten years ago it appeared that all this activity 
would cease. At age 40, John Day seemed headed 
for the life of an invalid. A persistent spinal ailment 
had been diagnosed as arthritis which would proba- 
bly cripple him. He could ride no more horses and 
if he walked at all, he would be bent almost hori- 
zontally 

By the time rancher Day was ready to return 
home from the clinic, however, the diagnosis had 
been amended. The doctors prescribed against 
smoking or horseback riding, but suggested that 
walking, running, or even weight lifting might im- 
prove things. 

And so, stiffened by arthritis, heading into the 
age when most men add fat and lose muscle, John 
Day embarked on a rigorous physical-fitness con- 
test in which the prizes were health and a useful 
life. He lifted weights, gingerly at first, then vigor- 
ously. He set out on long walks through the rugged 
countryside and learned to run again. After many 
months of this he was feeling better than he had in 
years. In the years following, he maintained the 
Spartan routine and found that he not only bene- 
fited from it; he enjoyed it. 

Then, at the age of 47, he climbed a mountain, 
9,497-foot Mount McLoughlin in Oregon’s Cascade 
Range. He did it so easily, and enjoyed climbing so 
much, that the next Summer he climbed several 
more mountains. At the end of that first climbing 
season, he hiked 56 miles in the Wallowa Mountains 
of eastern Oregon in one day just to see whether he 
could do it. 

To a man who had thought he might never walk 
again, this was something like being 
reborn. The breathtaking scenery 
viewed as he climbed to the summits 
and the feeling of being on top of the 
world once he had arrived, the 
photos he brought back, the cama- 





raderie of climbers on the upward trail, and the 
overcoming of successive challenges as peak after 
peak was topped charged his blood 

With two or three other climbers, usually Jim 
and Louis Whitaker, of Seattle, Washington, and 
sometimes with John P. Day, who was then 20, 
John Day then commenced the most startling period 
of his mountain-climbing career: speed climbing. He 
broke the all-time speed records (from bottom to 
summit and down again) on Mount Temple, Mount 
Victoria in Canada, and broke the 25-year-old speed 
record on Mount Rainier in Washington by nearly 
3% hours (a record that was subsequently broken) 
He climbed 17 major peaks in three coastal States in 
eight: weeks and climbed the six major peaks in 
Washington in nine days. To do such feats, he con- 
ditioned by running four miles every morning, work 
ing out with the weights, sprint-swimming in his 
pool, doing up to 60 pushups, and once, before a hard 
high climb, he trained in Colorado for two weeks at 
altitudes above 13,000 feet, to give his body time to 
increase its supply of oxygen-carrying red blood 
cells before he went higher. He ended his speed- 
climbing days in the Summer of 1959, however, be- 
cause he feared it might encourage others to be reck- 
less, and concentrated on the cautious climbing of 
more difficult mountains. 

In May of 1960, John Day, the Whitaker brothers, 
and Pete Schoening scaled Mount Whitney in Alas 
ka—and on their descent suffered iccident 
which brought them into the news 

Two months in the hospital and extended opera 
tions followed that incident. Both his ankles had to 
be operated on for snapped tendons; one ankle is 
still rather stiff. 


A fierce blizzard and avalanches on Mount Robeson in British Columbia forced the Day party to turn back and almost cost them their lives. 


“IT am now gradually strengthening my legs so 
that I can again partake in mountaineering activi- 
ties,’ said John Day several months after the acci- 
dent. “It is a great sport, and I am not letting one 
unfortunate experience. keep me from enjoying this 
great activity.” Then he climbed two major peaks. 

Day has his eyes set now on distant peaks: the 
Matterhorn, Blanc, Cook in New Zealand, Kiliman- 
jaro, Fuji. He means to climb them all 

“In this fascinating and exhilarating hobby,” says 
John, a member since 1937 of the Rotary Club of 
Medford, Oregon, “I discovered a man doesn’t need 
to curl up and die just because he has hit the half- 
century mark.” 

For men who don’t live near mountains, who have 
little chance to get outdoors, John Day suggests 
exercise routines like those recommended in a book- 
let distributed by Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions: How to Keep Fit and Like It, by Arthur H. 
Steinhaus. Some of the exercises can be practiced 
inconspicuously at moments during the day when 
you're doing nothing else anyway. 

“If the average deskbound man were to spend 
only 20 to 25 minutes a day (on exercise) and do it 
religiously,” says John, “he would be amazed at the 
physical results he would achieve.” 

To the skeptic who points out that strenuous ac- 
tion can be dangerous for a middle-aged man, that 
it, in fact, almost cost John Day his life, an evident 
reply is that at John Day’s age, inaction can be 
dangerous too—that sedentary living fosters heart 
attacks and strokes. And somehow, for John Day, 
the comforts of a grandfather’s rocking chair don’t 
compare to the thrills of matching oneself against 
the mountains. 





Specialized equipment and techniques are neces- 
sary for rock climbing, usually necessary only on 
the uppermost slopes of a high peak. Here John 
Day descends en rappel from an overhanging 
ledge, rope looped around him to slow descent. 


To help in hunting coyotes and rabbits on his 4,000-acre 
“Gold Rey” cattle ranch on the Rogue River near Central 
Point, Oreg., John Day avoided the use of such a con- 
ventional animal as a dog, instead trained this cheetah, 
which he says “is really fast, and a pretty good hunter.” 


Near the summit of Oregon's 
Mount Hood, John Day, Arthur 
Erickson, John P. Day, and 
Bea Jordan are rewarded for 
their climb by a great view. 
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Brilliant sunshine is India’s greatest 
energy resource, and now men are finding 


ingenious, practical ways to tap its power. 


A SIDE SHOW in which the featured performer 


was the sun played to enthusiastic audiences 


when it toured India not long ago. And with 

good reason 

Among the great nations of the world, none faces 
a more critical energy problem than does India. With 
a fast-expanding population now above the 460-mil- 
lion mark, India must increase every aspect of her 
economic existence by at least 2 percent a year, just 
to keep up with the inexorable demands for food, 
clothing, shelter, and, above all, energy. India’s 
coal resources are meager, and very little petroleum 
has been discovered despite intensive exploration 
efforts. The one energy resource which India pos- 
sesses in unrivalled abundance is sunshine 

Most of the photographs on these pages were 
taken at the “solar plateau” section of the United 
States Small Industries Exhibit, which toured In- 
dia’s four principal industrial cities. In a 15-month 
period, more than 2 million people looked over a 
comprehensive collection of solar-energy equipment 
designed to harness the sun’s rays. (Other features 
of the travelling Exhibit, sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, included machine tools, 
automotive-maintenance equipment, and agricul- 
tural displays—all designed to help the establish- 
ment of small industries needed to change India 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation. ) 

India has traditionally obtained some 85 percent 
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of its energy requirements from animal refuse, and 
the nation’s per capita energy consumption has re- 
mained nearly fixed during the past century at the 
equivalent of less than one-half ton of coal a year. 
This compares with the per capita consumption in 
the United States, Canada, and other highly indus- 
trialized countries of the equivalent of ten tons of 
coal a year. As India evolves ‘into a mechanized and 
industrialized nation, it will be confronted with the 
extremely difficult problem of finding enough fuel 
to meet the rapidly growing needs of its electrical 
generating system; its railroads, highways, and ag- 
ricultural equipment; and, most of all, its people. 

In this latter field, solar energy can serve a very 
useful function in providing heat at moderate tem- 
peratures for domestic purposes. In addition, devel- 
opments in the direct generation of electricity from 
sunshine are of tremendous potential importance to 
India because it is faced with the problem of bring- 
ing both electricity and communication to no less 
than 700,000 individual villages, of which, today, less 
than 70,000 have electricity or telephones. 

Solar stoves are potentially very important to 
India’s housewives; prominently displayed on the 
Solar Plateau was a replica of the South Indian solar 
cooker originally designed by Dr. M. K. Ghosh, re- 
search metallurgist at the Tata Steel Works in 
Jamshedpur. Requiring no fuel, and usable on three 
days out of four in sunny South India, this oven and 
also those developed for the Ford Foundation by Dr. 
Maria Telkes can help greatly in providing fuelless 
cooking in thousands of India’s villages. Other types 
of solar ovens included an aluminum-plastic cooker 
now being developed by the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and a portable folding aluminum-foil-lined um- 
brella, called the “Umbroiler.” 

A solar still shown at the Exhibit, by obtaining 
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Solar-energy devices of many kinds share the “Solar 
Plateau” in Madras showing of U.S. Small Industries 
Exhibit. This group of students from Madras Women’s 
Christian College is being told about solar avens. 


The sun makes drinking water from brine of the Bay of 
Bengal. Sea water from jars at top evaporates as u 
flows down heat-absorbing black board. Fresh-water 
vapor condenses on underside of glass cover, drains off. 
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mirrors which reflect the sun’s rays to the concentrator (far 
small stilt-mounted building. 


mounts 3 


The U.S. Army’s solar furnace at Natick, Mass., used for testing materials to protect military personnel, can simulate the heat flash 
355 movable 


of a nuclear explosion. The heliostat (right 
left), which contains 180 concave mirrors. These focus light to a single point in the test chamber, the 


osh-type South Indian solar oven 
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Mani explains the 


Various types of solar ovens are shown at the Madras exhibit; (left) Narrator 
to Madras Rotarians T. Murari and J. K. Jagtiani. Other Madras Rotarians learn about parabolic ovens from author's wife and Mr. Mani. 
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both fresh water and salt from sea water, was of 
special interest in South India, where water supplies 
are entirely dependent upon the unpredictable mon- 
soon and where natural supplies of salt are scarce. 
Hot water in large quantities is a rare commodity 
in India, except in the cities, although it is becoming 
a much more common feature of the modern small 
homes which are being built by the thousands 
throughout South India. Solar water heaters, which 
can be made by local craftsmen using Indian ma- 
terials, can serve an extremely useful purpose by 
saving substantial quantities of the fuels which are 
scarce "and expensive throughout all India. Some 
200,000 such heaters are already in use, under much 
less favorable circumstances, in Japan, and it is very 
probable that their use in India will expand rapidly, 
thanks to the fact that millions of Indians have seen 
them in practical operation at the Solar Plateau. 
India’s sunshine is so intense that even on over- 
cast days a solar water heater works very well. The 
heater on display at the Exhibit, made by a New 


Jersey firm, used American materials. But similar 


heaters, using indigenous materials, have also been 
put into successful operation in India, notably by 
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Dr. M. L. Khanna, of the National Physical Labora- 
tory in New Delhi. A water heater is the simplest 
of solar devices, and needs no attention. Cold water 
from an insulated storage tank is piped down onto 
a black metal sheet which absorbs the sun’s rays. 
Insulation on the bottom and a glass cover above 
holds in the heat. The warmed water flows upward 
into the storage tank and is replaced by cool water 
from the tank bottom. Circulation continues through- 
out the day, and adequate supplies of hot water for 
domestic purposes at temperatures as high as 140 
degrees can be supplied on virtually every day of 
the year. 

Sun-powered telephones, shown at the Exhibit, 
hold interest for India, and are made possible by the 
silicon solar cell developed originally by a team of 
scientists at the Beil Telephone Laboratories. 

But most of the solar devices displayed in India 
are so simple they can be constructed by virtually 
any craftsman, and require no expensive invest- 
ments in tools and manufacturing facilities. By 
showing them in operation to thousands of small 
businessmen in India, it is hoped that their manufac- 
ture will be undertaken on a wide scale. 





= A FAMILY, a small business, or a large cor- 
poration, The Rotary Foundation can operate best 
when it can count on a steady income. 

That’s why the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national recently suggested that Rotary Clubs every- 
where adopt the “10 and 1 Plan.” Under the plan a 
Rotary Club contributes to The Rotary Foundation 
$10 for each new member admitted to the Club, and 
one dollar a member a year. 

Simple arithmetic reveals the potential fund-rais- 
ing capacity of the “10 and 1 Plan.” As this issue 
goes to press, there are in Rotary’s 11,050 Rotary 
Clubs an estimated 512,000 members. Last year the 
net gain in new members was more than 14,000. At 
one dollar a member and $10 for each new member, 
the total contribution, should every Rotary Club 
join the “10 and 1 Plan” in 1961-62, could soar to 
more than $650,000. 

Add to this substantial “base” the generous gifts 
of individual Rotarians, grants by forward-looking 
corporations, and numerous bequests, and you begin 
to realize that an annual income of one million dol- 
lars in contributions alone is well within reach. 

In 44 years donations to The Rotary Foundation 
have totalled nearly 8 million dollars. More than 7 
million dollars has been given since 1947, and in the 
last Rotary year contributions exceeded $825,000. 

This money and the income from its investment 
have sent 1,452 students to 50 different lands on Fel- 
lowships for International Understanding, bought 
food for families uprooted by war, and given 15 pro- 
fessional men and women further training in coun- 
tries other than their own. 
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One dollar—one member. Like raindrops which 
become streams, and streams which become great 
rivers, so can your dollars, pesos, pounds, lira, yen, 
and kroner be transformed, through the Founda- 
tion’s program, into a mighty river, a route of con- 
quest through regions of suspicion, ignorance, and 
world misunderstanding. 

From the 12th through the 18th day of this month 
—The Rotary Foundation Week—Rotarians will 
give fresh impetus to this program. The “10 and 1 
Plan” is one way Clubs can attain and maintain the 
status of a “100% Rotary Foundation Club,” and, 
beyond that, higher goals. Ways in which Clubs and 
individuals support the program, however, are 
many. The ideas which follow reflect that variety, 
and may suggest to you, to your Club, or to your 
friends new ways of investing in the world’s future 
through investment in The Rotary Foundation. 


CUT CALORIES, BOOST FUND 


There are several names for it—Million-Dollar 
Meal and “austerity luncheon,” for example—but 
they work much the same: the Club plans a light 
meal in place of the usual repast, contributing the 
savings in cost to The Rotary Foundation. A palat- 
able form of fund raising, report Clubs which have 
worked the scheme, and an especially appropriate 
activity for Foundation Week. 


GREENBACKS FROM GRANDPA 


The average age of Club members hovers near the 


FOUNDATION WEEK 
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Is Your Club an It ? 


It’s an effective way to build a more solid 
foundation . . . under The Rotary Foundation. 


By ROY D. HICKMAN 


Chairman, Rotary Foundation Development Committee; 
Rotarian, Birmingham, Ala. 


50 mark, which means grandfathers abound in Ro- 
tary. What could make a proud grandpa prouder 
than investing a dollar in the future when he gains 
a grandchild? The “Grandfather’s Fund for The Ro- 
tary Foundation” is popular in many Clubs. 


ONE VISITOR, ONE DOLLAR 

Instead of giving a Club banner to a visiting Ro- 
tarian, the Rotary Club of Oslo, Norway, gives him 
a folder containing a small reproduction of the ban- 
ner and a message indicating it is a “. . . token of 
gratitude for the flag which you kindly brought .. . 
and proof that we have given one dollar to The Ro- 
tary Foundation in remembrance of your visit.” 


‘DUTCH AUCTION’ 

An auction of surplus Christmas gifts donated by 
Fortuna, California, Rotarians spices up the Club’s 
annual Valentine Day Party which raises funds for 
the Foundation. This year’s party produced more 
than $500. Ladies are honored guests, spirited bid- 


ders. 


PLEDGE AND PAY 

Many Rotarians in Rotary District 775 (parts of 
South Carolina) employ a special pledge card for 
The Rotary Foundation which authorizes the Club 
Secretary to add the amount of the pledge to their 
next statement of Club dues. 
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ADD A CODICIL 


Contributions to The Rotary Foundation have 
ranged from the “widow’s mite” to such generous 
sums as the bequest of the late Chicago Rotarian 
Sarkis H. Nahigian, an Armenian refugee who built 
a thriving rug business. A $50,000 share of his estate 
is now at work in the Foundation program. Further 
information about this form of support is available 
from the Foundation office in Evanston, Illinois. 


LARGE-SCALE BUILDERS 


In addition to grants of stocks and bonds, several 
Rotarians have contributed large sums to The Ro- 
tary Foundation. For example, three Bakersfield, 
California, Rotarians—Henry Brandt, Forrest Frick, 
and Frank Jeppi—together have donated more than 
$90,000 since 1950. Those who give $1,000 or more 
in any one year become “Paul Harris Fellows,” and 
those who contribute $500 or more become “Hon- 
orary Fellows.” Each such donor is given a hand- 
some certificate. Those who contribute $100 are 
known as “Sustaining Contributors,” and are given 
a card. 


IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND 

An appropriate memorial to a deceased friend or 
relative is a contribution to The Rotary Foundation. 
Those who give between $100 and $500 for this pur- 
pose are recognized as “Memorial Contributors,” and 
receive an appropriate certificate. 
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A Nigerian delegate registers for a conference at the Weizmann Institute of Science 
in Rehovot, Israel. Gathered were Government leaders and scientists of 23 nations. 


Israel’s 





Amazing 
Foreign-Aid Program 


Pisce in 1960 the little West 
African country of Sierra Leone 
faced a dilemma. England had 
promised her full independence 
by the Spring of 1961. Parliamen- 
tary elections had been scheduled. 
But in the capital, Freetown, 
there was no building suitable for 
a legislative meeting place. One 
after another, European construc- 
tion firms said it would be impos- 
sible to put up a building or even 
to get one well started in the less- 
than-a-year allotted. 

Then, in August, the Minister 
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for Construction, Roger Wright, 
flew to Israel. A few days later 
he came home with a signed 
agreement in his pocket. A plane- 
load of Israeli engineers and con- 
struction foremen followed him. 
While the architect in Jerusalem 
was still sketching plans, the Is- 
raelis—with a team of Sierra Le- 
oneans—!evelled a hilltop over- 
looking Freetown harbor. By the 
time the foundation blueprints 
were flown in, they were ready to 
pour concrete. Walls were erected 
while roof specifications were still 


on the drawing boards. By last 
April 26, when the Duke of Kent 
arrived for the formal inaugura- 
tion of Sierra Leone’s independ- 
ence, the gleaming new Parlia- 
ment Chamber was ready for the 
ceremonies—completed in every 
detail in barely eight months. 

Through similar no-red-tape 
projects, little Israel—though her- 
self still dependent on massive 
foreign economic assistance—has 
become a major source of techni- 
cal “know-how” for most of the 
developing new nations. Within 
the last two years, 35 countries 
have asked Israel for help. Israeli 
agronomists and engineers are 
supervising development projects 
from Singapore to Liberia and, at 
the same time, training local 
workers to carry on when they 
leave. In Israel itself, every ma- 
jor educational institution has 
opened its doors to young Asians 
and Africans who study under 
scholarships that cover all tuition 
and living expenses and even 
pocket money and touring allow- 
ances. 

Israelis first began to realize 
how much their skills could mean 
to other new States when Burma’s 
President, U Nu, visited them in 
1955. U Nu saw the border settle- 
ments around Lachish, where 
demobilized soldiers guard the 
frontier while reclaiming and con- 
verting wastelands into codpera- 
tive farms. On her own borders 
with Red China, U Nu pointed 
out, Burma had similar waste- 
lands. Would the Israelis teach 
his people their border-settlement 
techniques? 

A few months later a team of 
Israeli veterans arrived in Burma 
to set up an experimental farm 
and study the crop possibilities in 
the million vacant and untilled 
acres of the Shan States area. 
When this pilot operation suc- 
ceeded, 40 Burmese ex-soldiers 
journeyed with their families to 
Israel for a year’s intensive field 
training in codperative farming. 
Returning to Burma in 1959 they 
and other Burmese built three vil- 
lages, surrounded today by hun- 
dreds of acres of wheat, vegeta- 
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bles, and orchards. By next Talent-rich Israel is building friendships in 35 African 
Spring, the project will have nine 
fully functioning villages and gqyd Asian nations by furnishing needed technical aid. 
more than 200 farmer-militiamen oe 
trained in Israel to teach cthers 
so that the settlement will be able By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 
to expand from then on without ¥ 
further outside aid 

Word of the budding Burma In nine months, Ghana’s new tions. It carries no threat of Com- 
project reached Ghana in 1957, ensign was flying over five ves- munist infiltration or subversion 
just as that country achieved sels, each manned from bridge to and no concern about “colonial- 
independence \ mission was engine room by double crews of ism.” Moreover, Israel has thou- 
promptly sent to Israel. Ghana skilled Israelis and Ghanaian sands of experts—in engineering, 
needed a shipping line to free her- trainees. Ina year the Black Star medicine, public health, agricul- 
self from dependence on foreign- Shipping Company of Ghana was ture, irrigation, and industry with 
owned transport. “Would Israel’s out of the red. Two years later training and skills to match the 
Zim Israel Navigation Company Ghana had her first internation- best that the big powers could 
set up a subsidiary,” the delegates ally qualified sea captain, 120 offer. In developing their own 
asked, ‘‘to operate under the Gha- Ghanaians had completed their country, these men and women 
naian flag?” The Israelis made a training as seamen or officers, the have gained experience that fits 
counteroffer—to form a partner- fleet had grown to seven vessels them uniquely for work in the 
ship, with Ghana controlling 60 with five more under construc- new States. 
percent of the shares, and Zim op- tion, and Ghana was able to take To the new nations, one of their 
erating the fleet while training over Zim’s minority interest, with happiest discoveries has been the 
Ghanaian officers and crews Zim remaining as a managing absence of red tape. No Israeli 
“When you decide that you're agent until 1967. asked that they spend months in 
ready to carry on alone,” the Is- To many of the developing new drawing up elaborate plans. _ In- 
raelis said, “we'll hand over and countries, the idea of seeking help stead, the first question was, 
go home.” from Israel has special attrac- “What do [Continued on page 62) 


{ banquet promotes friendship at the Weizmann Institute conference on the réle of science in the advancement of new States 
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EVOLUTION 


The next Einstein or Fermi may be the boy 


next door There’s a way you can help him. 


By JACK K. BUSBY 


President, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company 





Illustration by Ben E. Denison 
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A QUIET revolution is taking place in the United 
States of America. Signs of it are everywhere—in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, where Ken McAdams 
is testing his satellite cockpit; in Brooklyn, New 
York, where William Rothman completes the build- 
ing of his “geometron”; in Port Huron, Michigan, 
where Kenyon Kramp aims his linear accelerator in 
preparation for bombarding a target. 

It is a quiet revolution being executed by teen- 
agers—youngsters who have been working without 
fanfare while juvenile delinquents, beatniks, and 
rock 'n’ rollers have captured the center stage and 
the world’s attention. 

The revolution has no organization, no marching 
songs, no fiery threats or stirring slogans, no mani- 
festo or constitution, no rallies, and no purges or 
plunder. Its operation is confined to studying the 
world in which we live. It is a unique revolution 
and it seeks support. 

The revolutionaries come from as far West as Ore- 
gon, from Texas, Vermont, Louisiana—from wher- 
ever there are boys and girls. They are junior sci- 
entists, and they may well be the next generation of 
Einsteins, Salks, and Fermis. 

Last year I met 300 gifted youths who represent 
the United States’ finest young scientific talent. 
They were attending the National Youth Conference 
on the Atom sponsored by investor-owned electric- 
power companies, a Conference which takes place 
again this month in Chicago. I served as general 
chairman of the 1960 gathering. 

These youths, nearly all high-school juniors, came 
to the Conference to expand their knowledge and 
gain more insight into the awesome character of the 
atom. They were interested in its peaceful applica- 
tions in space, biology, medicine, as a power source 
and in propulsion. For three days they met with 
some of America’s most respected scientists; they 
listened to lectures, participated in discussion ses- 
sions, and visited centers of scientific and atomic in- 
terest. And they came away inspired. 

In many ways these youths are typical. They 
come from all backgrounds, from cities and farms, 
from homes where the parents are teachers, cab 
drivers, mechanics, lawyers, skilled tradesmen, and 
unskilled laborers. They are eager, shy, resourceful, 
spontaneous—they are adolescents. But in other 
ways they are atypical. 
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In Chicago’s Argonne National Laboratory, delegates to the 1960 
National Youth Conference on the Atom peer into a pool of water 
18 feet deep, where a four-inch box of radioactive material 
emits intense gamma rays used in irradiating food, chemicals, 
glass, and other substances. The water serves as a shield. 


William Neal, a thoughtful 17-year-old boy from 


Frederick, Maryland, spent a year studving the 
effect of gamma radiation on wheat to determine 
whether a higher yield is possible by varying 
“doses” of radiation. Theodore Schaaf, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the son of a postal clerk, won first place 
in a science fair with a solar still for purifying salt 
water. He wants to become a physicist. And Rob- 
ert Fellows, of Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, deep 
in the study of thermoelectrics, designed and con- 
structed a testing device for thermocouples. 
Teen-agers are tackling many of the problems 
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which face mankind: food for the hungry, water for 
the parched lands, and power to meet industry’s 
constantly increasing demands. They are concerned 
and eager to help—if given the chance and the 
respect. 

For three days at the National Youth Conference 
on the Atom, their interest and imagination were 
captured as the rdéle of the atom unfolded. 

Whether the scientists spoke about medical re- 
search, space, fission, or atom smashers and strange 
particles, the reception was the same: deep interest 
and a mature awareness of the inherent difficulties 
a scientist faces. 

In visits to Argonne National Laboratory, Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station, and Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry, visits which will be a part of 
this month’s Conference, too, the students were 
shown firsthand miracles of science at work. For 
many it was their first visit to a science center. The 
questions they asked indicated their keen interest 
and fund of scientific knowledge: 

“Can the human body build an immunity to radi- 
ation?” 

“Can economical atomic power spur the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped nations?” 

“Are there ever sufficient reasons for a scientist 
to suppress discoveries?” 

“If radiation can prevent food spoilage without 
harmful effects, is it possible that it would work as 
well with medicines, vegetation, or in any other area 
where bacteria is responsible for the destruction?” 

There are many other questions these young- 
sters want to investigate. But to do so means they 
need more room to experiment, greater access to 
equipment and laboratories, and, most important, 
more direct contact with scientists. 


ly every community there is an abundance of or- 
ganizations, businesses, citizens, and other groups 
eager to sponsor Little Leagues, marble tourna- 
ments, soap-box derbies, and social centers. But 
only in a few communities has anyone sponsored a 
laboratory open after school or on Saturdays and 
Sundays for these talented youths. Most high-school 
laboratories, for example, are dark in the evenings 
and on week-ends. 

A few starts have been made. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, for example, sponsors a successful 
program in which its scientists, on a voluntary basis, 
spend Saturdays in the laboratory teaching ad- 
vanced high-school science students. This face-to- 
face contact has been inspiring for young scientists. 

More recently, a New Rochelle, New York, Boy 
Scout Council completed a special camp for senior 
Boy Scouts who have scientific ability. The camp is 
designed to encourage local youths to become 
scientists. 

At the Youth Conference we asked these 300 bud- 
ding scientists ho.v much time they would spend in 
a staffed, equipped, community laboratory which 
would be open after school and on week-ends. Their 
answers were eye opening. 

Ninety-one percent said they would use such a 
laboratory, and 64 percent said they would use it as 
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much as ten hours a week. Another 22 percent said 
they would spend between ten and 15 hours a week 
and 5 percent said they would work at the laboratory 
more than 15 hours a week. 

This response was not surprising in view of other 
things we learned about our young scientists. 
Nearly 60 percent said they hadn’t enough room at 
home to experiment. And many of those who had 
room did not have equipment. Lack of space, lack 
of equipment. But the most frustrating barrier is 
the lack of adult interest in their work. 

The world moves more and more into a scientific 
renaissance; it is natural that the young people expe- 
rience the excitement of the scientific world. We 
cannot afford to dampen this excitement. Instead 
we must learn to encourage it. We must give them 
recognition and make them aware of our support. 
We must let them know that destroying a microbe 
is, in our eyes, as important as building a muscle. 

Marty Banton, of Alexandria, Virginia, voiced a 
fear shared by many fellow teen-agers: “Scientists 
are not as well thought of in the United States as in 
other countries. If you are a scientist, people think 
you are an oddball.” Bob Burch, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was even more pointed: ‘Public opinion is 
that a scientist is a bore and a one-sided drudge.” 


Ir these students, most of whom are more mature 
than their age indicates, sense the public’s antipathy 
and turn away from science, we shall all be the 
losers because of it. At the moment, however, their 
youthful zeal holds them fast. Many of them look 
to the future when the scientist is no longer consid- 
ered an “egghead” or a “longhair,” but is accorded 
the same prestige as doctors, lawyers, and members 
of other valued professions. Many said they hope 
to make their services available to government, di- 
rectly or in an advisory capacity, following in the 
footsteps of scientists before them. 

For a generation supposedly only concerned with 
materialism, these remarkable students run counter 
to form. Nine out of ten students told me that per- 
sonal satisfaction was the prime aim in their careers 
and their reason for entering science. Jonathon 
Bragdon, a 15-year-old boy from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, said it best: “I have a desire to know and 
perhaps help man come closer to finding his pur- 
pose. Personal satisfaction is the most important 
thing in life.” 

As young men and women, the students who at- 
tended the National Youth Conference on the Atom 
are a wonderful example of the healthy, purposeful 
youth in America. As junior scientists, their records 
indicate a mounting enthusiasm and competence to 
aid in solving the problems that besiege man. 

If we want to help them and ourselves, I believe 
we must give greater support to their revolution. 
We must be as concerned about the boy who listens 
to a heartbeat as the boy who listens to the beat of a 
bongo drum; we must be as eager to help the teen- 
ager who ean hit a target with an electron as we are 
to help a boy hit a home run with a baseball bat, and 
we must be prepared to honor them for their Olym- 
pian feats as we honor our Olympic victors. 
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Ceience 7 
ts Fun! 


An Interview with 


Dr. Edward Teller 


By FRANCES M. FOLAND 


Writer, Lecturer, and Special Consultant, 


U.S. Army Research Office, Durham, N. C. 


Question: Dr. Teller, do you believe that most peo- 
ple in the United States think it is important to en- 
courage young people’s interest in science? 

Dr. Teller: Let’s say this: My country is a democ- 
racy, which is good. The common man is really 
king and we intend to keep him that way. His tastes 
pretty well determine what will or will not succeed 
here. And up until now he has not developed a taste 
for science. To him the world of science is another 
world, strange and untouchable, and the scientist is 
a “high-brow” who sits around with his colleagues 
talking in polysyllabic words. 

Science is an acquired taste. Almost everyone, 
maybe everyone, can acquire it, and until the United 
States has it, science will suffer. It will not have the 
flow of young, fresh ideas from the best minds of the 
country 

Good drama can develop only in a country where 
there is a good audience. In a democracy particu- 
larly, if the people express boredom with a subject, 
You can tell a child to study mathe- 
matics and chemistry; but if he senses that you your- 
self don’t really care about it, he sees no reason why 
he should. He sees instead that it’s smart to excel 
in something else—of course, football or baseball is 
Now, I don’t mean that a good football 
player shouldn’t be admired. He should be. Every- 
one who excels should be admired, and that’s where 
the scientist comes in. I think that there is a need 
of the human soul to excel in at least one direction. 
It is wrong to think that the democratic idea is to 


it dies out 


the obvious. 
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Hungarian-born Dr. Edward Teller, known as chief architect of 
the U. S. hydrogen bomb, is associate director of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory of the University of California. Last 
semester 900 students signed up for his “physics appreciation” 
course, an approach to science teaching which he advocates here. 


cultivate sameness or mediocrity. The right demo- 
cratic idea is that we are all equal because everyone 
of us can and should be in some way excellent. And 
one excellence should not be considered essentially 
above another excellence. 

Question: How can this taste for science be ac- 
quired? 

Dr. Teller: One of the first things we should real- 
ize is that science is not a sticky, dull, difficult sub- 
ject. It’sfun. It takes imagination and enthusiasm. 
The most profound discoveries in science are simple. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, for example. LHin- 
stein had the imagination to break away from estab- 
lished concepts. He walked around the problem 
and looked at it from another way. And he saw the 
simplicity of it. We might say that he was the Chris- 
topher Columbus of our century. Certainly most 
people in 1492 had as hard a time grasping the idea 
that the world was round as we have a hard time 
today with relativity. 

In science the more fun you have, the more you 
relax with it, the more you learn. You see more and 
more connections, you learn to move around your 
problems freely and use your imagination to dis- 
cover wonderful things. I think that people should 
go into science because they love it, because they 
have noticed that it is fun. 

Question: But how do you get across the idea that 
science is fun? 

Dr. Teller: I think that the teacher cam do a lot; 
and I would like to tell you what I think a good 
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teacher is. It has been argued that a good teacher 
is a person who knows how to teach. He does not 
need to know what to teach. He only needs to know 
how to teach. I think this is not a very good idea. 
There is another idea: that the teacher should know 
what to teach. This helps, but even this is not cen- 
trally important. The most important thing is that 
the teacher loves his subject, and that it should be 
evident that he loves his subject. 

After all, it is believed, and I think it is true, that 
we are all descended from monkeys. And the rela- 
tionship with monkeys is perhaps most charmingly 
evident when you are with children. And these little 
monkeys, when they see that I have fun, will want 
to come along and have fun also. It is not that I 
should explain to them. It is that they should see 
that there is a game which they also can play and 
enjoy. 

I also believe that very gifted children, those who 
are really interested, should be given the opportu- 
nity and appreciation to stimulate their interest. 
But I think that the rest of the students also should 
be encouraged. They should not be given boring 
problems, one after the other, which make them 
bookkeepers and not scientists: the description of 
one kind of animal after another, which makes out 
of their minds some kind of a catalogue rather than 
an inquiring, lively, little machine and something 
much better than a machine. 

Those students who are not particularly interested 
in science should instead have a science-apprecia- 


The famed nuclear physicist relaxes with students after 
his address to 431 delegates to North Carolina's first 
Junior Science Symposium, which three Rotary Clubs 
helped to sponsor in 1958. “Acceptance of new scientific dis- 
coveries,” he said, “first requires the shedding of old ideas.” 
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tion course. We teach science in a way which I can 
best illustrate with an analogy from music. Imagine 
a class where the children are taught in this way. 
Everybody, whether gifted or not, must practice 
scales; and until he can play them fast enough up 
and down the keyboard, he cannot pass and will not 
get a good grade. This is called music. This will 
kill the interest of those who might have an interest, 
and will invoke detestation in those who have none. 

Instead, those who are really gifted should be en- 
couraged to go much further, beyond the scales, and 
those who are not very much interested should not 
be asked to play at all. They should be taught how 
to listen, to appreciate, and where to focus their at- 
tention. An analogous approach with respect to sci- 
ence should be followed in educating our nonscien- 
tific children. Then, when they grow up, and get in 
touch with science, they will at least know better 
how to appreciate scientific progress, because they 
will have developed an ear for science. 

Question: Where, then, with what people, should 
we start to instill this taste for science? 

Dr. Teller: Certainly with the young people. The 
younger a person is, the cleverer he is; I mean by 
this that as we grow older, our minds become clut- 
tered with so many things, important and unimpor- 
tant. We lose our ability to concentrate on simple 
and really amusing and beautiful things. This 
power of concentration, this love of puzzles, which 
so many children have, is the mainspring of all sci- 
entific curiosity. 

Anyone who can be interested in puzzles can be 
interested in abstract science. Many mathemati- 
cians do their best work when quite young. Prob- 
ably the world’s greatest mathematician, Kar] Gauss, 
made his greatest discovery when he was a student 
of 18 years. It was found much Jater in his notes. 
One of the greatest French mathematicians, Everiste 
Galois, was killed in a duel when he was 21. By that 
time he had made a great contribution to algebra. 
He discovered that an equation in the fifth order 
cannot be solved. He established a completely 
new branch of mathematics—group theory—which 
turned out to be one of the most important thoughts 
in mathematics of his time. 

There are many others. In physics, for instance, 
Einstein, Newton, and Bohr made their great con- 
tributions before they reached age 30. In our sys- 
tem, where we do not encourage our young people 
to get deeply into a subject until they are 21, 22, 23 
years old, we ask them to do these things when they 
are really already too old for it. 

Question: Dr. Teller, what are some ways to get 
at this problem of science education? 

Dr. Teller: We must appreciate the potentialities 
in the infant. Now, how to do it is extremely diffi- 
cult, because if we have an elementary school, there 
in the elementary school the children should be en- 
couraged. Not all, but some, should be encouraged 
to go ahead with mathematical ideas. Yet, the 
teacher in most elementary schools probably has not 
the least idea of what mathematics is about, except 
that the multiplication table should be learned. 
That, of course, is not particularly inspiring. We 
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‘This power of concentration, this 


love of puzzles, which so many 


children have, is the mainspring 


of all scientific curiosity.’ 


ought to find ways to get our young people in touch 
with enthusiasts for mathematics and science. 

It might be worth while to work out a system in 
which university scientists, pure researchers, and 
scientists from industry would give some fraction of 
their time—say, 20 hours a year—to talk to children 
in the elementary schools and in the high schools, 
to make them acquainted in the simplest possible 
terms with their own field, and to give them a pic- 
ture of what science is about. 

Question: What can United States communities 
do to cope with the educational need? 

Dr. Teller: More than anything else, I think we 
must pay our science teachers in elementary schools 
and high schools more money. Science is in short 
supply in this country. Any good scientist can get 
at least twice the salary, and often three or four 
times the salary, in industry that he can make as a 
teacher in high school. Thus our best science teach- 
ers are taken out of the high school. Our high 
schools and, even more, our elementary schools are 
left completely bare of people who know something 
about science 

How shall a child become interested in science 
when, in all his young life, he does not come in con- 
tact with a person who himself is interested in sci- 
ence? If there is no one to imitate, then what should 
we expect? 

Question: How does the U.S.A. compare with the 
U.S.S.R. in the field of scientific and technological 
education? 

Dr. Teller: In 1957 I said that within a decade the 
best scientists would be found in Russia—no matter 
what measures we took to stay in the lead. It was 
a pessimistic statement. “Nearly five years have 
passed, and I am sorry to say today that I still hold 
to that view. In five years, maybe less, the U. S. 
will be second rate on this score. Russia has done 
wonders. And we have dcne little to improve our 
situation. 

It is astounding. At the end of World War II, 
America was the unrivalled leader in science. Rus- 
sia had nothing. Ina decade and a half the Russians 
have caught up with us in many terribly important 
ways. In another half decade they’ll be ahead. 

Question: How have the Soviets made these phe- 
nomenal scientific advances? 

Dr. Teller: For one thing, they have poured ev- 
erything they could into science and technology. 
They have never spared money, effort, or brains. 
They know that if they can beat us scientifically 
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and technologically, they have won the battle—be 
it cold war or hot. 

Question: Dr. Teller, say the Soviets outdo the 
Western powers scientifically—in another five or ten 
years, or whenever it happens. Then without using 
guns—using only cold-war tactics—how might they 
isolate and defeat us? 

Dr. Teller: Let’s take two examples which may 
sound like science fiction, but which are possible in 
the not-too-distant future. Take weather control— 
both the U. S. and U.S.S.R. are giving a lot of study 
to it. If the Russians made some break-through and 
really mastered it, they could literally leave all 
North America high and dry, if they so chose. To 
be able to divert rainfall could be a weapon more 
powerful than the hydrogen bomb. 

Or consider the exploration of the sea. What if 
Russia began to cultivate the oceans, find ways to 
breed fish, protect these fish, and then tell the Japa- 
nese, “Come in and fish with us under certain very 
agreeable conditions’? 

Question: Would you say, then, Dr. Teller, that 
the free world could save the situation by putting 
more money into scientific research and develop- 
ment? 

Dr. Teller: No. It’s more complex than that. All 
the money in the world can’t make scientific ad- 
vances unless there are trained, dedicated men and 
women to do the job. And this is just where the 
U. S. is slipping the fastest. The Russians are turn- 
ing out thousands of well-trained scientists and engi- 
neers every year. The United States is not even 
keeping pace with its demand. 

In the U.S.S.R. the scientist is a national hero. 
The big dream of Russian boys and girls is to be- 
come a scientist, so the field gets its pick of the best 
minds. The sale of scientific books in Russia out- 
strips that of the U. S. by something like ten to one. 
My colleagues who have visited there say that the 
man in the street is charmed when he finds that the 
visiting American is a scientist. 

We here in the U.S.A. have everything it takes to 
stay in the lead in science and technology. But 
we've got to take this wherewithal and shape it into 
something significant and strong—not let it be dis- 
sipated by a flabby educational system. We must 
instill fresh enthusiasm and respect—both in young 
people and adults—for science and scientists. 

This country’s potential is infinite. The question 
is whether we can muster the will to make the most 
of it. We've got to—or else. 
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H" do I rate as a Rotarian? That is what 
I keep asking myself. My fellow Rotarians, 

particularly the new arrivals, seem to 
think that I am failing in my duty as a Rotarian 
because I belong to only one Committee—*Fel- 
lowship”—at the moment and, in their opinion, 
I apparently seem to confine my activities to at- 
tending luncheons only. I am a senior active 
member. 

I would like an answer. Permit me, therefore, 
to state my case because I am keenly desirous to 
know—what makes a good Rotarian! Is it, for 
instance, Club Service only? 

I am a charter member of my Rotary Club, 
which was born in 1935. I have been, in turn, 
Chairman of various Committees of the Club, 
Secretary, Sergeant at Arms, President, and, at 
one stage, was asked to take on the Presidency a 
second time. I was also nominated by our Club 
for the post of District Governor (I wasn’t suc- 
cessful). I was a member of the Board for several! 
years in succession. Besides, I have given talks 
from time to time on “The Ideals of Rotary” to 
several Clubs in our area. I am frankly proud 
of this record. 

During the same period, I have served on the 
Town Council, was Mayor for a term, and have 
been chairman of every standing committee of 
the Council. Apart from this, I have also been 
chairman of various sporting bodies, chairman 
of the high-school governing body, vice-chairman 
of the primary school committee, chairman of a 
political-party branch, on the executive of the 
chamber of commerce, on the hospital board, on 
the dental board, the water board, and on the 
parent committee of the local country club. | 
was chairman of the local dramatic society and 
also produced and took an active part in plays. 
I am still an active participant in all the above 
organizations and some others which, I assure 
you, demand a great deal of my time. 

In my humble opinion, my activities cover un- 
selfish service of every description, including 
community service, youth service, social and wel- 
fare work, and civic activities—in all, almost a 
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How do 
Irate 

asa 
Rotarian? 


By ALISTER YORICK 


full-time job, and all embodying the ideals of 
Rotary. 

And yet, because I cannot find the time today 
(mainly because I have dedicated myself to these 
numerous activities) to serve on more active 
Committees of the Rotary Club, I am not consid- 
ered by my fellow Rotarians to be pulling my 
weight in Rotary. 

Strange as it may seem, this problem worries 
me because I feel that for at least 17 years I de- 
voted a major portion of my time to Rotary and 
I am convinced, and I stress this most emphatical- 
ly, that what I am doing today outside of Rotary 
constitutes more than the actual ideals of Rotary, 
within the precincts of a Rotary Club. 

Am I still a good Rotarian today or not? That 
is the question which I would like answered. Or 
have I failed? What, after all, is Rotary, if it is 
not “Service above Self,” service to one’s com- 


munity and one’s fellowmen wherever one may 
be? 
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This man is serious about it— 

he honestly wants to know 

how you would rank him as a 
Rotarian. How would you? 

Tell us in a letter of 300 

words or less, get your 

letter into our hands 

not later than February 1, 1962, 
and if we judge your letter 

to be one of the best five we 
receive we will send you a check 
for $25 or its equivalent in 

your currency. Also, we will 
publish your letter. . . . Who is 
Alister Yorick? He is a dental 
surgeon in a country in the 
Southern Hemisphere and he 

is as real as the name we have 
given him is pseudo.—The Editors. 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Portable Electric Smoker. An all-alu- 
minum exterior and all-stee] interior 
smoker, designed for home, patio, camp, 
and beach smokes up to 20 pounds of 
meat on its three removable chrome- 
plated grills at one time. Damp pulver- 
ized hickory placed in the electric heater 
produces smoke which imparts a hick- 
ory flavor in two to four hours, and 
smokes and cures in eight to 12 hours. 
The smoker is 24 by 12 by 12 inches and 
weighs about 15 pounds. (1) 


@ Pen Soldering Iron. This unique 30- 
watt pencil-type iron weighs only four 
ounces and folds up and tucks away in 
a small carrying case. When you are 
finished soldering, you unscrew the 
plastic handle and use it to cover the hot 
barrel and tip, so it may be carried in 
the pocket. (2) 


@ Nonirritating Adhesive Tape. A new 
type of microporous adhesive tape has 
been developed which is radically differ- 
ent in performance in comparison with 
conventional adhesive tapes. Although 
it has unusual sticking ability, it can be 
removed painlessly, even from hair 
without loss of hair. Its adhesion is 
maintained even when wet; it has un- 
usual nonirritating properties. The tape 
is composed of a single-substance, phys- 
iologically inert, synthetic adhesive 
uniquely applied to a nonwoven ran- 
dom-web fabric which in combination 
assures a persistent microporosity. It 
is available through stores that sell sur- 
gical supplies to doctors, hospitals, and 
the public. (3) 


@ Refrigerated Meat Chopper. Bacteriolo- 
gists and meatmen have known for 
years that the heat generated during the 
grinding of beef lowers its keeping qual- 
ity. A new patented refrigerated collar 
fits over the grinding area of a meat 
chopper and keeps it and the meat cold. 
It is claimed the shelf life or salable life 
of such ground beef is several times 
greater than that of ordinary ground 
meat. A compact portable compressor 
about the size of a milk case and an 
automatic control switch completes the 
three-unit refrigerator device. (4) 


@ Key-Operated Chain Lock. A new 
deterrent to housebreakers and burglars 
is a key-operated chain lock which per- 
mits a homeowner to chain the door 
when at home or away, a double secur- 
ity measure impossible with the ordi- 
nary chain and slide door fasteners. The 
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slide is used when the house is occupied, 
and the key is used to release the chain 
after the door is partially opened when 
the family returns. The entire unit is 
in gold tone and the chain is case-hard- 
ened steel. It can be installed in minutes 
with only a screwdriver. (5) 


@ Leg Rest. A new leg rest tilts to the 
comfort angle of the user and folds up 
compactly for storage. It has a detach- 
able wipe-clean, upholstered cushion of 
vinyl and a smartly styled base in either 
brass or wrought iron. The cushion, 
after detaching, can be used as a back 
rest for car, chair, or bed, and can be 
taken along for seating comfort at out- 
door events. (6) 


@ Music Transposer. A circular slide-rule 
type of device is used to transpose music 
from one key to another. Pocket-sized 
and constructed of aluminum, it is 
designed for music students, arrangers, 
composers, and singers. (7) 


@ Science Treasure Chest. Powerful mag- 
nets, polarizing filters, one-way-mirror 
film, diffraction grating, crystal growing 
kit, electric motor, molecular models 
set, first-surface mirrors, and other fas- 
cinating items are combined in a science 
chest for boys, girls, and adults. Called 
ideal for science-fair or schoo! projects, 


the assortments of scientific equipment 
also permit many thrilling experiments 
at home or schoo]. In addition, each unit 
includes a ten-lens kit for making tele- 
scopes, microscopes, and other optical 
instruments. (8) 


@ Spray for Burns. A new push-button 
soothing spray treats burns and gives 
a protective and invisible film that elim- 
inates the need for bandages. This self- 
bandaging mist not only isolates the 
burn, but greatly speeds the healing 
process. It reduces swelling, guards 
against secondary infection through 
the use of hexachlorophene. Its pain 
reducer is an analgesic agent. (9) 


@ Fabric Mender. This all-purpose fabric 
mender is used by overlapping two 
pieces to be mended and by applying the 
product to a patch. Besides repairing 
rips and tears, it can be used with a 
patch to reinforce points of wear. In the 
home it can be used to repair work 
clothes and children’s clothing, to repair 
mattress covers and upholstery, can- 
vas awnings, and leather and canvas 
luggage. (10) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Ewing Products, Inc., 1014 W. Bur- 
bank Blvd., Burbank, Calif. (2) L. L. Electro- 
Labs, Inc., 1186 Broadway, Hewlett, N. Y. 
(3) Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (4) 
Actuator Products Corp., Box 244, Woburn, 
Mass. (5) Truson Corp., 146 Old County Rd., 
Mineola, N. Y. (6) Leg-Master, Inc., 715 N. 
Palm Canyon Dr., Palm Springs 9, Calif. (7) 
Helber Enterprises, Box 149, Hawthorne, 
Calif. (8) Edmund Scientific Co., 101 E. 
Gloucester Pike, Barrington, N. J. (9) Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., P. O. Box 
3038, Philadelphia 50, Pa. (10) Monroe B. 
Scharff, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Photo: Ultra-Violet Products, Inc., 5114 
Walnut Grove Ave., San Gabriel, Calif. 

(When writing to firms, please mention 
THe RorTARIAN.) 


Ingenious use of fluorescent paints and black light provides unusual outdoor and 
indoor holiday-season displays. Brilliant in color during the day, they come alive 
at night, with the magic of black light, and appear to be floating in the air. 
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They Save Lives by 
RADIO 


‘Doctors on shore diagnose and direct treatment 


via short wave to aid sailors stricken at sea. 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


ier could hardly have been a worse time or 
place for such an emergency. The S.S. Carmody, a 
tramp steamer inwardbound, was making heavy 
weather nearly 500 miles off Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina. The small ship was besieged by waves 
hammering and rolling her under the force of an 
Atlantic half-gale. It was then, with all hands 
needed, that her mate fell ill. 

The seaman complained at first of nothing more 
serious than a headache. Normally a bluff, good- 
natured man, he became irritable and short. Then, 
suddenly becoming acutely nauseated, he had to be 
relieved of duty. His condition grew worse, his tem- 
perature and pulse rising to above normal. 

The Carmody’s skipper, realizing that here was a 
crisis he could not handle without help, hastily scrib- 
bled a message and handed it to his radio operator: 
“Get this off at once.” 

Within five minutes the Radiomarine station at 
Chatham, Massachusetts, was picking up the ship’s 
superurgent XXX MEDICO call, a seafearing signal 
which takes priority over all others except the even 
more pressing SOS. 

The message, as it came in, read: 

SS CAI )DY LONGITUDE 67 LATITUDE 40 WESTBOUND HATTERAS, 
SPEED NINE KNOTS. DUE IN PORT THREE DAYS. MATE 56 DOWN WITH 
HEADACHE VOMITING. TEMPERATURE 102 PULSE 110. ADVISE. 

The Chatham station at once telephoned the near- 
est hospital of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, relaying the Carmody’s grave three-X signal. 

Doctors there, having only ten words of descrip- 
tion to go on, were baffled as to what diagnosis to 
make and thus what interim treatment to prescribe. 
A headache, vomiting, fear, and a rapid pulse are 
symptoms common to the onset of any number of 
diseases. It could be flu or nolio. It could be, for 
that matter, a hang-over. Dissatisfied with the 
sketchy information, they asked the Carmody’s mas- 
ter a number of questions via Radiomarine. The 
replies finally pointed to the likelihood that the mate 
had meningitis, a serious enough infection at any 
time and under the best of circumstances. 

A major quandary remained. Out of several, what 
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Sometimes a patient can be transferred on a motor lifeboat 
like this one to a U. S. Coast Guard cutter for treatment. 


type of meningitis was it? Since he couldn't be cer- 
tain, the doctor could do no more than couch his 
recommended treatment in general terms. The Car- 
mody was flashed this message: 

ISOLATE PATIENT IMMEDIATELY. FORCE FLUIDS SULFATHIAZINI 
SEVEN AND A HALF GRAINS AT ONCE. TWO EVERY FOUR HOURS PLUS 
HUNDRED SIXTY THOUSAND UNITS PENICILLIN AT ONCE THREE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND EVERY FOUR HOURS PLUS THOUSAND MILLI 
GRAMS STREPTOMYCIN. ICE TO HEAD. ALCOHOL SPONGE 

The accuracy of this diagnosis was confirmed 
when the Carmody finally put in at Boston. The 
mate was suffering from meningitis of the menococ- 
cal type. None of the crew was infected and the mate 
himself, eventually released from the hospital, lived 
to go back to sea. 

Forty years ago treatment of this kind was un- 
known. The stricken mate would possibly have died, 
as did thousands of seamen then serving aboard 
ships without doctors. Such help today is common- 
place, with hundreds of similar calls for aid being 
handled every year. The record of lives saved is 
astonishing. During the course of a single year 
there were listed only two fatalities out of better 
than 1,000 cases on record. Professional opinion is 
that these deaths could not have been avoided even 
had circumstances been more favorable 

DH MEDICO (DH for “deadhead’”’ because the 
messages are transmitted free) can perhaps best be 
described as a conveyor belt—a means of exchang- 
ing, often in a matter of minutes, bad news for good 
Provided without cost to ships of all flags, this 
vitally important and humane service is operated 
by the Marine Department of RCA Communications 
in coéperation with the U. S. Public Health Service. 
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On an average, 100 calls a month are received from 
ships which may be anywhere, when injury or ill- 
ness strikes, from traversing the bleak Greenland 
coast to whaling in Antarctic waters. Neither dis- 
tance nor a vessel’s location shackles the service 
MEDICO renders, since a dozen powerful stations 
are strategically sited along the United States’ 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. 

International maritime law does not require a ship 
to carry a doctor if its crew numbers no more 
than 50 or if it carries fewer than 20 passengers. 
Because thousands of freighters of this size are in 
constant passage over every one of the oceans, 
emergencies requiring MEDICO’S assistance are 
virtually everyday occurrences. 

A ship’s master knows exactly what to do when 
misfortune strikes. Describing the case as best he 
can, the captain hands his message to his radio op- 
erator, who sends it to the nearest shore station. 
The shore station speeds it to the medical staff of the 
closest hospital operated by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Whether the problem is one for a general 
practitioner or a specialist, the answer is on its way 
back via the same route as quickly as a considered 
diagnosis can be made. The speed and efficiency of 
the service are fantastic, it being soberly claimed 
that a doctor by this means can reach a man ill at 
sea before his opposite number in a town of average 
size could get to his patient. 

Sometimes MEDICO is called on for counsel in 
mental cases, a disturbing affliction which occurs in 
the tight world of small ships oftener than one 
might think. The following radiogram is typical: 

HAVE MAN AGED 44 SUFFERING DELUSIONS OF PERSECUTION 
CANNOT SLEEP OR TAKE NOURISHMENT. BELIEVES THAT HIS LIFE IS 
BEING PLOTTED AGAINST. HE IS DISTRAUGHT AND TERROR STRICKEN 
BUT NO PHYSICAL CAUSES ARE APPARENT. THUS FAR HAVE USED NO 
MECHANICAL RESTRAINT. PATIENT NOT VIOLENT BUT CONDITION 
WORSENING. 

This reply went out at once: 

SEDATE PATIENT WITH PHENOBARBITAL AS NEEDED PATIENT 
SHOULD BE RESTRAINED IN ROOM BY SELF WITH ALL EXTRA GEAR 
REMOVED. HE SHOULD BE OBSERVED FREQUENTLY AT IRREGULAR 
INTERVALS 

The responsibilities of the shorebound doctors are 
immense. They cannot examine their patients. XXX 
messages are brief, seldom exceeding 50 words, so 
that descriptions are thin and terse. Doctors are not 
dealing with other professional men who, knowing 
what symptoms to look for, are also skilled ob- 
servers. Sometimes the best medical advice is, 
“Make for the nearest port with all speed.” Still, the 
actual accomplishments of these men—handicapped 
as they are by circumstances—appear uncanny. 

One day a West Coast Radiomarine station, moni- 
toring ship-to-shore frequencies, got a three-X call 
signal from a fruit ship steaming well off the South 
American coast. On this occasion the message was 
not signed by the skipper. It came, instead, from 
the vessel’s purser, who reported that both the cap- 
tain and the mate were desperately ill with some 
malady he had never seen before. The doctors knew 
from the purser’s detailed description that it must 
be one of the most dreaded and contagious of ill- 
nesses—cholera. Here was a case in which the entire 
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crew was threatened with what can readily become 
a fatal infection 

Instructions were radioed at once. The purser was 
told to boil all water, to clean all plumbing, to wash 
all floors and doors with carbolic acid, to boil all 
food. And, of course, to isolate the captain and the 
mate, for whom treatment was prescribed. Instead 
of a devastating epidemic ensuing, only five men out 
of the crew of 80 became infected 

Another example of the remarkable efficacy of this 
service for mariners is that involving a seaman with 
a swollen hand and a forearm that also was swelling 
at an alarming rate. The ship’s message added that 
these symptoms were accompanied by a maddening 
itch. The radio reply directed the captain to wet- 
dress the affected hand and arm with Epsom salts. 
Both itching and swelling were gone in 24 hours. 
The trouble? A bite by a rare tropical fly—an insect 
many medical men perhaps do not know exists. 

A seaman aboard a fishing schooner spinning in a 
hurricane two days off Cape Cod was suddenly 
stricken, tumbling to deck. The captain, a veteran 
of 40 vears at sea, recognized a heart attack when 
he saw one. He lost hardly a moment. 

MEMBER OF CREW DANGER- 


XXX MEDICO XXX MEDICO... 


In Radio Station WCC at Chatham, Mass., operators receive 
and transmit messages relating to illnesses aboard ship. 


OUSLY ILI SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS SHOCK, HEART TROUBLE, 
SEEMS EXCITABLE AND FAINT, ADVISE MEANS OF STIMULATING 
HEART 

After barely five minutes’ silence, the receiver in 
the storm-battered schooner’s tiny radio shack came 
to life: 

GIVE 20 DROPS TINCTURE OF DIGITALIS. GIVE 1/100 GRAINS OF 
ATROPINE. BOTH BY HYPODERMIC. PLACE ICE PACK OVER HEART, 
REPEAT MEDICATION EVERY 3 HOURS FOR 4 DOSES. REPORT BACK ON 
PATIENT S CONDITION, 

The following day a grateful captain was able to 
message: 

MEDICO PATIENT RECOVERING RAPIDLY. CONFINED TO BED. 
BUT ALL’S WELL. MANY THANKS. 

Though sailors have profound, nearly mystical 
faith in MEDICO, many admit the element of sus- 
pense is never absent. “Even when you know the 
case isn’t one of life and death,” a captain remarked, 
“the suspense, the awful uncertainty, sometimes 
gets you. You wonder if you've told them everything 
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you might’ve. Then you wonder if MEDICO’S advice 
is right. You worry for hours, hoping the treatment 
will take effect. Man, how you sweat! But in the 
end, it turns out MEDICO’S right every time.” 

MEDICO was begun in 1921 by Galveston-born 
Captain Robert Huntington, at that time head of the 
Merchant Marine School at New York’s Seamen’s 
Church Institute. One fog-shrouded morning, Hunt- 
ington, idly listening to ships asking by wireless for 
a check on their positions, found himself remember- 
ing a friend of his. The man had breken both legs in 
a fall down a hatch. The skipper had set them so 
badly that the man was a lifelong cripple. If, Hunt- 
ington asked himself, a master can ask for a radio 
fix, why can’t he seek medical advice by the same 
means? 

Captain Huntington’s mind went back to his own 
days at sea, recalling the men he had seen die simply 
because no way existed to care for them. He decided 
there was something he could do about the problem. 
He took his idea to a Philadelphia philanthropist, 
Henry A. Laughlin, who gave Huntington $5,000 
toward establishing a small station atop the Insti- 
tute’s building on the New York water front. In this 
manner KDKF was born. 

It was, if there is such a thing, almost too healthy 
an infant from the start. KDKF was deluged by 
ship-to-shore requests for medical assistance. 

KDKF was shortly forced to seek help, appealing 
to R.C.A. Owen D. Young, then head of Radio Cor- 
poration of America, gave the struggling service the 
best his company’s immense resources could provide, 
placing all R.C.A.’s coastal stations at MEDICO’s 
disposal. There was to be no charge. Since 1922, RCA 
has handled all incoming and outgoing messages of 
this kind without turning a penny on one of them. 

Because doctors complained that trustworthy 
descriptions of a patient’s condition were nearly 
impossible to obtain, Huntington had first aid made 
a must for all future officers attending the Merchant 
Marine School. It is mandatory today for all ships to 
carry, besides their well-stocked medicine chests, a 
copy of First Aid for Merchant Seamen, a text which 
capsules a good deal of useful knowledge. 

Other nations have organized similar services, 
among them Canada, England, Australia, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy. At least a dozen 
other countries offer their nationals medical advice 
by radio. One of the most interesting foreign services 
is Rome’s MEDRAD-CIRM. It is run by Dr. Guido 
Guida, who, in addition to aid he freely renders his 
unseen patients, also conducts a radio night clinic 
for sailors. Supported by 40 associated Italian spe- 
cialists, Dr. Guida’s broadcasts have taught any 
number of ship’s masters and officers the finer points 
of diagnosis, remedial measures, and sick care. 

MEDICO has come a long, long way since 1921, 
its coverage today being world-wide. It is now an 
immense source of assurance both to seamen and to 
those travellers who choose to sail in small ships, 
for both know the means exist to cope successfully 
with nearly any emergency likely to arise. 

‘“Seasickness,” said one man in a modified tribute, 
“is about the only thing MEDICO has still to beat.” 
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These tell of the American West—from the days 


of the pioneers to the age of freeways. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


I, 1962 the interest of Rotarians 
around the world will be focused on 
California in particular, and the Amer- 
ican West in general, for Rotary In- 
ternational will hold its 53d Annual 
Convention in Los Angeles next June. 
Two recent books will serve the pros- 
pective visitor to Los Angeles well, in 
widely different ways. Los Angeles: 
From Mission to Modern City, by Remi 
Nadeau, is a fine example of the kind 
of book that affords background and 
basis for understanding, and hence 
makes a visit more meaningful than it 
could be otherwise. The author is one 
whose family history goes back to early 
days in Los Angeles, one who knows 
the city thoroughly and is able to write 
of it at once candidly and with love. In 
a score of well-planned and firmly 
shaped chapters Nadeau traces the 
major stages in the development of Los 
Angeles and the most dramatic events 
of its history. 

To the basic virtue of a book of his- 
tory, adequate and accurate factual in- 
formation, Nadeau’s volume adds that 
of genuinely good writing. He is able 
to dramatize important incidents so that 
they seem to be happening before the 
reader’s eyes, and to characterize major 
figures— from blundering “Fighting 
Bob” Stockton of the American conquest 
of Los Angeles to “Uncle Collis” Hunt- 
ington, and General Harrison Gray Otis, 
of the Los Angeles Times—so that they 
become real, comprehensible, and in- 
tensely interesting as human beings. In 
this book, then, the peculiarly colorful 
history of Los Angeles has found ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable and memorable 
expression. I recommend Remi Nadeau’s 
Los Angeles warmly, both to the pros- 
pective Convention visitor and to all 
the many readers who value good his- 
torical writing. 

Distinctly valuable for the traveller 
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to Los Angeles in a quite different way 
is Southern California, a volume in the 
California 
Lane Rich in pic- 
tures and in clear and usable maps, and 
with 
text on ail 


“Discovery” series of the 


Publishing Company. 
and concise in- 


provided crisp 


formative major points of 
interest, this and its companion volume 
fornia offer the 


best of means for 


on Northern Cal pros- 


pective traveller the 
planning his trip for the utmost in con- 
venience and reward. 

A book of rich beauty and lasting in- 
terest is This Is California, a large vol- 
ume of remarkable photographs by Karl 
Obert. This book has only a few pages 
of introductory text, followed by an 
especially interesting relief map of Cali- 
fornia. Then hundreds of 
handsome photographs, tracing a jour- 
ney that started from San Diego 


northward along the returned 


come the 


coast, 
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southward through the central valleys, 
and then moved northward once more 
in the Sierras. The pictures present a 
fine balance in attention to the works 
of Nature and to man, and 
many are of high artistic merit. 

* * * 


those of 


Books of interest and value about 
various stages in Western history are 
a staple of American publishing, and 
noteworthy in 


months. One of the most 


have been 
recent 
ing of 
Remington's Own West, edited with an 
introduction by Harold McCracken, who 
is director of the Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney Gallery of Western Art in Cody, 
Wyoming. I have long known and en- 
joyed the paintings 
Frederic Remington, but had somehow 
failed to find out that he was a writer 


especially 
excit- 
Frederic 


these books to me is 


and drawtngs of 


as well as a graphic artist, and a good 
one. I can’t quite say that his sketches 
of frontier cattle- 
men, equal his pictures, but they are 


life, of soldiers and 


very good, keenly interesting. 

Mr. McCracken has assembled in this 
attractive volume more than 25 pieces 
contribu- 
1890s, 


of writing, largely magazine 
tions of the 1880s 


but with 


and the 
hitherto-unpublished 


late 
some 
material as well. The selections are ar- 
ranged in first reflecting 
Remington’s experiences in the Old 
Southwest, then those dealing with the 
Northwest, so that the effect is that of 
record of 


order, those 


a partially autobiographical 
Remington’s Western years. The more 
than 100 


wide range of paintings and drawings, 


pictures, reproductions of a 
would of course make this book worth 
having to any admirer of Remington’s 
work. The prose 
new dimension in his genius. 

Another big book rich in fine pictures 
and of lively interest in text is Free 


narratives reveal a 


: 


One of the many historic missions found in California is this one at Santa Barbara, 
pictured in Southern California, a guidebook to the lower half of the Golden State. 
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Grass to Fences: The Montana Cattle 
Range Story, by Robert H. Fletcher. 
Here the pictures—more than 60 of 
them—are the work of Charles M. Rus- 
sell, an artist for whose vision of life I 
have an especially strong respect and 
affection. Mr. Fletcher’s text is marked 
by coherence and by sustained interest. 
He traces the beginnings of the Montana 
cattle business, in supplying the needs 
of emigrants on the Oregon Trail and 
similar groups, and follows its develop- 
ment through hazards of _ Indians, 
drought, blizzard, and invasion_of the 
range lands by farm settlements, down 
to the present time. Especially interest- 
ing and able is Mr. Fletcher’s treatment 
of the recent and contemporary adjust- 
ments to changing market demands and 


Rhodes, the drama of the Fall-Fountain 
feud, characters like Pat Garrett! 
Whether you are a “Western Amer- 
icana” fan or not, don’t miss Tularosa. 

The Southwest in general, with the 
scale of treatment necessarily reduced 
in proportion as the area treated is 
broadened, is the subject matter of The 
Southwest, Old and New, by W. Eugene 
Hollon. The “Southwest” is specifically 
limited here to the present States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The immensely varied geogra- 
phy of this vast region, so decisive in its 
history, is reviewed with exceptional 
clarity by Mr. Hollon as background 
for his treatment of the complex and 
often bloody historical record and for 
his thoughtful analysis of regional cul- 


A scout and a trooper of the U. S. Army 
in the Old Southwest appear in Frederic 
Remington’s Own West. Text and drawings 
are by Remington, famed for Western art. 


conditions on the Montana _ cattle 
-such things as the compara- 


of gain for the off 


ranches- 
tive studies of rate 
spring of various bulls, for example. 
Some of the very best reading I have 
found in a long time is offered in the 
pages of Tularosa: Last of the Frontier 
West, by C. L 
man of the department of English at 
West Texas College in El Paso. This 
book is truly first.rate. It is fully au- 
thoritative, but it is the work of a man 
who not only knows and loves his ma 
terial, but also knows how to write so 
that he provides for the fullest enjoy- 
ment of that material by the reader. 
And what material there is here: the 
Eugene Manlove 


Sonnichsen, who is chair- 


romantic story of 
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tures and ways of life at various times, 
including the present. 

Bit of Silver, subtitled “Vignettes of 
the Old West” and edited by Don Ward, 
is an anthology of notable Western writ- 
ing. The largest number of selections is 
from the books of Mari Sandoz, and the 
next largest from the admirable Arizona 
State Guide. 

The University of Oklahoma 
continues to offer readers in its ‘“West- 
ern Frontier Library,” in attractive and 
well-edited editions at very low prices, 
rare or unobtainable and especially in- 
teresting or valuable books of Western 
Americana. Among the recent offerings 
are Twenty-Four Years a Cowboy and 
Ranchman, by Will Hale, edited by 


Press 


A. M. Gibson, and A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains, by Isabella L. Bird, 
with an introduction by Danie! L. Boor- 
stin. The Hale volume is one of excep- 
tional rarity—only three copies of the 
first and only previous edition are 
known. It is a highly individual! work, 
which makes up in flavor and veracious 
detail for its extremely faulty form. 
Isabella Bird was a cultured English- 
woman and a famous world traveller, 
who made an extensive tour in the 
American West in 1873 and wrote an 
account, marked by much vivid and 
significant detail, which was first pub- 
lished in book form in 1879. 

Never again to be overlooked in 
thinking of the American West—as it 
has been sometimes in the past—is 
Alaska, a new State important to the 
nation and to the free world in its 
strategic location and its economic po- 
tential out of all proportion to its present 
population. The Last Frontier, A Short 
History of Alaska, by Ben Adanis, is a 
sound report of the Alaskan background 
story, picturesque and prosaic as well, 
with an exciting outline of the State's 
resources and potentialities. The book 
is high-lighted by more than 30 illustra- 
tions by the Eskimo artist George Ahgu- 
puk. This Is Alaska, by Harry Kursh, 
is a book packed with information about 
the Alaska of the present and future, 
with chapters on jobs, housing, climate, 
business opportunities, detailed direc- 
tions for homesteading land, detailed 
factual accounts of the several regions 
and all important cities: in short, a book 
designed for, and indispensable for, any- 
one who is considering living and/or 
working in Alaska. 

At hand just in time for a 
recommendation in this article is The 
Old-Time Cowhand, by Ramon F. Adams. 
Adams is one of the real makers of a 
worthy literature of the Old West—a 
writer in whose work authenticity is 
matched by personal flavor and _ first- 
hand factual knowledge is made signifi- 
cant and enjoyable to the reader by 


warm 


humor and feeling. This richly detailed 
account of every phase. of the real cow- 
boy’s life may well be his best book. 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

Los Angeles: From Mission to Modern 
City, Remi Nadeau (Longmans, $5.95).— 
Southern California (Lane Publishing Com- 
pany, Menlo Park, Calif., $1.75).—This Is 
California, Karl Obert (Lane, $7.50).— 
Frederic Remington's Own West, edited by 
Harold McCracken (Dial, $7.50).—Free 
Grass to Fences, Robert H. Fletcher (Uni- 
versity Publishers, $12).—Tularosa: Last of 
the Frontier West, C. L. Sonnichsen (Devin- 
Adair, $6).—The Southwest, Old and New, 
W. Eugene Hollon (Knopf, $7.50).—Bits of 
Silver, edited by Don Ward (Hastings 
House, $5.95).—Twenty-Four Years a Cow- 
boy and Ranchman, Will Hale, and A Lady’s 
Life in the Rocky Mountains, Isabella L. 
Bird (University of Oklahoma Press, West- 
ern Frontier Library, each $2).—The Last 
Frontier, A Short tstory of Alaska, Ben 
Adams (Hill & Wang, $3.50).—This Is 
Alaska, Harry Kursh (Prentice-Hall, $5.95). 
—The Old-Time Cowhand, Ramon F. Adams 
(Macmillan, $7.50). 





In an imaginary visit to an operating room, Rotarians of Long Beach, Calif.. watch surgical procedures on an injured “patient.” 
Program Chairman John Cottrell, through an interview with Rotarians Hugh Prichard, a radiologist, and Carl Johnson, surgeon, 
explains each step of their work. The Vocational Service program also included visits to a jeweller and beverage distributor. 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 11,050 Clubs in 123 lands. 


EYES ON THE SKIES 

Five thousand helium-filled balloons soared out 
over the Canadian countryside a few months ago in 
a Rotary Club project to raise money for CARE, an 
international relief organization. In “Operation 
Carelift” Rotarians of Orangeville, Ont., sold bal- 
loons to local persons for one dollar apiece. Each 
purchaser filled out a postcard, which was attached 
to a balloon and sent on its way from a launching 
site on the town’s main business street. Persons 
finding the balloons were asked to mail the card to 
Orangeville. The card returned from the greatest 
distance won its owner a prize of $100. The most 
adventuresome balloon—lofted by 12-year-old Val- 
erie Thompson, of Horning Mills, came to rest in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 400 miles from Orangeville. The 
Club netted $1,039 for CARE, enough to ship more 
than 11 tons of food to hungry families in Asia and 
Africa. 


PRESERVING THE PADDOCKS 

Australian farmers and agricultural experts are 
watching closely a two-year-old flood-control and 
soil-conservation project sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Moora. Eight times in 35 years flood waters 
have stripped away valuable top soils in the region. 
A fourth of the normal rainfall, which averages 13 
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inches in the growing season, is lost because of run- 
off. The pilot project selected by Moora Rotarians 
is a 40,000-acre site containing 17 farm properties. 
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Though Rotarians of Katoomba, Australia, worked long hours 
rebuilding the local Senior Citizens’ Welfare Center, it’s 
not all work and no play in their Club. Here are four of 
Katoomba Rotary’s Barbershop Quintette: (left to right) Rob- 
ert Meek, Stephen Wright, Charles Colless, and William Gray. 
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All are part of the same watershed, and some of the 
farmers had already started contour farming. Today, 
through the expenditure of about £1,000 for addi- 
tional tractor fuel and manpower, modern tech- 
niques have been applied to 14 of the 17 properties. 
Water run-off has been reduced by 10 percent (al- 
most 300 million gallons), much of which is stored 
behind small dams. Wheat yields are up, and farm- 
ers report that more even distribution of water 
makes cultivation nearly 20 percent faster. Cur- 
rently the Club is testing fertilizer run-off on a 40- 
acre field. A survey carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture Soil Conservation Service revealed 
that much of Western Australia’s farming areas 
needs contour farming. In an area of 3,300,000 
acres surveyed north of Moora, 71 percent needs con- 
tour working. The State government hopes to edu- 
cate farm owners of the region to conservation tech- 
niques, and is now making a film record of the 
Rotary Club-sponsored project. 


AMSTERDAM WELKOM 
Rotarians and their families making Amsterdam 


part of the Grand Tour can sample Dutch hospitality 
at Tuesday receptions in the Havengebouw Restau- 
rant. It’s an International Service venture of five 
Rotary Clubs in The Netherlands’ capital. The res- 
tauran 1 few steps from Central Station. Fellow- 
at 5 P.M. On hand, in addition to local 
s a hostess of the Amsterdam Tourist 
Association 


INSTANT LANGUAGE 


Scores of pen-pal letters flew across the Pacific 


California and Japan not long ago, thanks 

form of communication that has struck 
another blow at the world’s language barrier. In- 
ventor of the unique missive is Henry B. Leighton, 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Escon- 
dido, Calif., who devised the “Language-Gram” 
while recuperating from an illness which confines 
him to a wheel chair. With a Language-Gram, a 
pencil, and an interest in neighboring lands, any 
student 10 years or older can pen—in Japanese, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or English—a letter to a pal 
With an English-Japanese Lan- 
guage-Gram a student can complete a sentence 
beginning, “In this part of my country there are 
— ,’ by inserting in the blank the appropriate 
Japanese words from the “topography” section of 
a vocabulary sheet. Letter and list (see photo) 
then go to a Japanese student, who can answer the 
letter, in English, by a similar form. A series of 12 
letters enable students to transmit a sizable fund of 
knowledge about their community, background, 
family, hobbies, favorite sports, and ambitions. Since 
1958 thousands of Language-Grams have been ex- 
changed among students in the United States, The 
Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, Japan, and Mexico. 
3ut no love letters have been devised yet. Inventor 
Leighton and helpers are putting all their energies 
into the production of Language-Grams in Hindi, 
Arabic, Turkish, Italian, Greek, Swedish, and five 
Escondido Rotarians two years 
ago helped to launch a successful pilot project 


across the border 


other languages 
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With a “Language-Gram” a California student pens a letter 
in Japanese—to a boy in Yokkaichi, Japan (see item). 


through a Language-Gram exchange between stu- 
dents of their city and Mexico City, Mexico. They 
picked up the postage bill for the California-Japan 
exchange, too. 


PENTAVRYSSO REBUILDS 

Close to the Albanian border, the little Greek vil- 
lage of Pentavrysso was severely damaged in fight- 
ing which broke out in Greece shortly after the close 
of World War II. Communist guerrillas burned the 
town’s two churches to the ground in retaliation for 
the villagers’ resistance. For years the town had no 


4 cookout and card party sponsored by Rotarians of Hart- 
ford, Wis., spells enjoyment for a dozen war-wounded men 
from the Wood Veterans Hospital. It’s an annual affair. 
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‘OPPORTUNITY 
WORKSHOP’ 
































a AN OLD school building on Gore Road in 
London, Ont., Canada, is a workshop where 30 
mentally handicapped young adults are earning a 
new lease on life. “Opportunity Workshop,” as it 
is named, was started in April, 1959, with the help 
of the Rotary Club of London East. 

Sheltered workshops were still new in Canada 
when two staff members of the London Associa- 
tion for the Help of Retarded Children embarked 
on a craftwork program with the first four train- 
ees. They made lamps, rugs, and picnic tables, 
planted a garden, and learned to work with 
concrete. 

In October they gained a contract to package 
one million telephone parts. The number of train- 
ees increased. Time cards were kept, and at the 
end of each week the trainees took home in addi- 
tion to their small pay checks a large measure of 
satisfaction in being able to contribute to the 
family income. Instead of being isolated they 
now share the joys of companionship in work and 
in twice-a-week recreation periods. 

The workshop is self-supporting, the only one 
in Canada which can claim this distinction. Lon- 
don East Rotarians still keep a benevolent eye on 
the project, wielding paintbrushes, hammers, or 
lawn mowers as the occasion demands. 

—ALICE MULVEY 


The trainees first made lamps, rugs, and picnic tables. 





house of worship. The Rotary Club of Athens re- 
cently launched a church-construction project which 
today, after expenditures of some $15,000, nears com- 
pletion. 


THREE CLUBS HIT 50 MARK 

Three United States Rotary Clubs celebrate the 
50th anniversary of their charter this month. The 
Clubs, with the dates on which they will hold their 
main celebrations, are San Diego, Calif., November 
1; Davenport, Iowa, November 11; and Omaha, 
Nebr., November 29. 


CYPRIOT COMMENDATION 

In an address before the House of Representatives 
on his nation’s five-year plan for economic develop- 
ment, Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, 
gave special mention to a donation of £4,000 by the 
Rotary Club of Nicosia for the construction of a phys- 
iotherapy unit in the Nicosia General Hospital. It 
was the only reference made in the President’s 
speech to the work of a nongovernment agency... . 
Rotarians of Wakayama, Japan, recently donated 50 
iron beds to the local Aitoku Cripples Hospital. In 
ccéperation with the Japan Travel Bureau they ar- 
ranged a Tokyo tour for 48 local deaf and blind stu- 
dents. ... In the Rotary Club of Hamilton (Bris- 
bane), Qsld., Australia, 38 Club members take turns 
in transporting the young daughter of a fellow Ro- 
tarian on her 20-mile daily trip to a physiotherapy 
center where she receives treatment for a leg injury. 
... The Rotary Club of Springfield, Ohio, which has 
had a Crippled-Children Committee since 1919, for 
38 years has employed a full-time caseworker to help 
local handicapped children. The Club program now 
includes a preschool class for cerebral-palsy victims, 
a camping and rehabilitation program, and an an- 
nual Christmas party for the children. 


PRESSROOM PROGRAM 

A behind-the-scenes look at their city’s only daily 
newspaper gave Rotarians of Hornell, N. Y., an in- 
teresting change of pace in the run of weekly pro- 
grams. The speaker for the luncheon was Louis G. 
Buisch, editor and general manager of the Hornell 
Evening Tribune, who took the Club for a copy-desk- 
to-pressroom tour in which they saw the Tribune’s 
new $250,000 press banging out their evening’s read- 
ing. “The tour was highly interesting,” reports Club 
President William F. Somers, Jr., “and insofar as 
‘press relations’ are concerned, it’s a step in the right 
direction.” 


CANADIAN TRIUMPH 

A few months ago in the river town of Trois- 
Rivieres, Que., Canada, Rotarians added another 
chapter to the thick record book of Rotary help to 
crippled children. The 60-man Club sparked a cam- 
paign in their French community, founded by 
Champlain in 1634, to build an orthopedic clinic. 
Based on original specifications it looked like a $50,- 
000 task. Encouraged by a $20,000 grant from the 
Provincial government, the Club took the challenge. 
So successful was the campaign that more than 
$105,000 flowed into the building fund. The result is 
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will Industries, which currently employs two dozen 
handicapped persons and in the last few years has 
trained and put into private employment 27 more. 
Last year the Club, through donations of $25,000, 
helped to build another public swimming pool in 
Windsor. Members also organized the city’s first 
automobile show, a successful venture which will 
take place again this month. 


BLOOD-BANK TRANSFUSION 

Rotarians of Ogdensburg, N. Y., brought together 
a boat show, block dance, and chicken barbecue un- 
der a two-day festival labelled “Rotary Daze,” and 
raised $2,100 for the operation of a local blood-bank 
system. Club members toiled over hot charcoal pits, 
serving chicken dinners ($1.50 for adults, 75 cents 
for children) to more than 1,4 0 persons. Earlier in 
the year the Club turned over $2,650 to the Red 
Cross, and last year played host to their town’s huge 
civic dinner (880 persons) in celebration of the open- 
ing of the 20-million-dollar Ogdensburg-Prescott In- 
ternational Bridge. 


Deadeye (with a water gun) Dick snuffs out a giant “firecracker” 
during “Sunshine Day” for 200 handicapped children and Rotarians 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Cradle Beach, a camp supported by the Rotary 
Club and the Buffalo Evening News, gives youngsters two weeks of 
outdoor fun. The Club gave the camp a new station wagon this year. 


an expanded clinic, equipped to bring expert thera- 
peutic aid to 400 children. 

Equally busy are the 181 Rotarians of Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. A 40-man Crippled-Children Commit- 
tee every year shepherds the expenditure of $15,000 
in Club funds for this work. Eleven years ago the 
Club built a $12,000 physiotherapy pool. In 1953 
members donated $40,000, plus hours of professional 
service, to the construction of a city swimming pool. 


Qg 4 SO} t¢ arle ~ "ore Ze ¢ ve p - 

In 1956, Windsor Rotarians organized a local Good Seventeen students of Sudan line up with their “big broth- 
ers”’—Rotarians of Port Sudan—in a meeting launching 
the Club’s “Dr. Balieya Scholarship Fund,” which was 
named for a late Rotarian, T. O. Balleya. Organized in 
1955, Port Sudan is one of two Rotary Clubs in Sudan. 


DOWN TO THE SEA 
Less .thusiastic hands might have sent her to 
the boneyard. The forlorn hulk, for sale as U. S. 
Navy surplus, could not sail under her own power, 
and, from stem to stern, was in bad shape. Rotar- 
ians of Alameda, Calif., however, hooked a towline 
to the project in behalf of local Sea Scouts. The 
' ship was towed 600 miles from its San Diego berth. 
& Her future crew cleaned and painted her, installed 
nw. £ a new diesel engine, new bunks and galleys, and 
; set the Barclay Stephens on proud new course. 
~ Now, thanks to Rotary help, the 104-foot craft is 
giving young seafarers deep-water experience on the 
world’s largest ocean. 


WELCOME TO 15 NEW CLUBS 
Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 15 more communities 
in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists sent to 
B ieee Aeeebie tems te Oe your Club Secretary include the names and ad- 
Sul sponsored by Rotarians of Longue Wath. The sde of dosed _atesses of the President and Secretary of each new 
merchandise grossed $5,000, which the Club will use for youth work. Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
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Delegates to a successful “Into Their Shoes” Conference 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Mackay, Australia, play 
their réles to the hilt. Eighty-six persons “from” 11 
nations discussed nine questions vital to world peace. 


Starting work at dawn, 50 Rotarians of Ithaca, Mich., 
barbecued beef on homemade spits for 1,700 farmers who 
gathered there for a farm tour. Served at 11:45 sharp: 
500 pounds of ham and beef, 1,180 pounds of baked beans 


Rotarians of The Tarrytowns, N. Y., used $1,000 in prof- 
its from a theater benefit to buy new dental equipment 
for a local Neighborhood House. Presenting it to the in- 
stitution’s chairman, Mrs. Charles F. Smith, are Rotari- 
ans F. Leo Donaldson (left) and Frederic M. Breitbarth. 
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sors in parentheses) are ENGLAND: Alperton. 
FRANCE: Rue (Abbeville). ICELAND: Kopavogur 
(Reykjavik). IsRAEL: Kiriat Gat (Rehovot). ITA.y: 
Genova Est (Genoa). JAPAN: Taisha (Izumo); Kat- 
suyama (Fukui); Kurashiki South (Kurashiki). 
NEw ZEALAND: Howick (Newmarket). Norway: 
Lyngdal (Vennesla). ScoTLAND: Aberdeen St. Ma- 
char. REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA: Arcadia {East Lon- 
don] (East London). SwepEN: Stockholm-Farsta 
(Stockholm-Arsta). U.S.A.: New Hartford, N. Y. 
(Utica). WatLes: Llangollen. 


ALONG THE AVENUES 

Tarrant, Ala.: Rotarians gave $2,000 to rebuild a 
local high-school physics laboratory which had been 
destroyed by fire in 1955 

Trenton, Ont., Canada: Seventeen countries were 
represented in the Club’s “International Night.” The 
guests from abroad were executives of an interna- 
tional shoe company. 

College Park, Md.: Rotarians recently dedicated 
a monument to mark the site of the world’s first mili- 
tary airport. The field, built in 1909, was the base 
for the first Army Flying School. 

Sydney, Australia: The Club’s second annual Vo- 
cational Service Award went to R. J. Webster, a 
leader in the development of Australia’s cotton-spin- 
ning industry. 

Clearwater, Fla.: 500 graduating high-school sen- 
iors danced ’til 2 A.M., downed 1,000 Cokes, 60 
pounds of cookies and pretzels, 90 dozen eggs, 50 
pounds of bacon, and gallons of milk, orange juice, 
and coffee in the Rotary Club-sponsored FAG (Fun 
after Graduation) Night. “We’re all FAGged out,” 
Club members reported at 6 A.M 

Broadalbin, N. Y.: A Rotary Club task force, led 
by an armored division of 17 power lawn mowers, 
cleaned up the local cemetery. 

Paterson, N. J.: The Four-Way Test, spelled out 
on a 42-by-12-foot billboard, gets high readership 
from pedestrians and train passengers. The Club 
erected it last May. 

Jalgaon, India: Club members responded with 
cash gifts and personal visits to the families of vic- 
tims of a local solvent-plant explosion which killed 
23 

Bristol, Conn.: The Club launched its own “foreign 
aid” program with a $1,200 gift which will be used 
to buy poultry-raising equipment for an agricultural 
mission in Anklesvar, India. 

Long Beach Island (Ship Bottom), N. J.: Local 
high-school scholars proudly wear a school letter 
with the “lamp of learning” on it, a gift from local 
Rotarians. The Club also gives a $500 scholarship 
innually. 

Huntington Park, Calif.: The Community Affairs 
Committee of the Club recently saluted. several 
local schoolteachers with a dinner in their honor. 

Bennington, Vt.: “To encourage and foster the 
advancement of international understanding 
the Rotary Club recently donated $100 to the United 
Nations. 

Globe, Ariz.: The addresses of the Rotary Club’s 
speakers are tape-recorded each week and broad- 
casted by Station KIKO on Wednesday evening. 
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By ROBERT L. GRUPP 


Clergyman; Rotarian, Aurora, Iil. 


[ \ GOOD slide show is a delight 


to the eye. But with a tape re- 
corder you can make it a delight 
to the ear too, and more than dou- 
ble the appeal of your presenta- 
tion 

Too often slide shows are bor- 
ing. The material is there, but it 
is not presented in an appealing 
manner. For example, Joe and 
Mabel invite you for supper, and 
afterward Joe decides to entertain 
you with his colored slides. For 
two solid hours you suffer through 
239—you counted them—pictures 
Many were out of focus, some 
over- or underexposed. And there 
were 23 pictures of Mabel beside 
the new sports car. 

But the worst part was Joe’s 
commentary. The only slides he 
was sure of were those of Mabel 
by the car. Typical comment: 
“Now this is downtown Chicago— 
or is it New York? I know: it’s 
Toronto.” After an hour of this 
you wish you were in Toronto, or 
somewhere else. 

Such a boring evening needn’t 
be. Following a few simple rules, 
you can préfuce a show with 
taped dialogue, with music and 
sound effects, which will draw 
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praise from even the most picture- 
hardened audience. 

The advantages of using a tape 
recorder are overwhelming. Your 
slide show is timed, and thus you 
aren't going to run 20 minutes’ 
worth of show into an hour and a 
half. Writing the script demands 
careful editing. Repetition goes 
out the window. Only an idiot 
would tape 23 times, ‘““There’s Ma- 
bel with our new sports car.” 
With the commentary on tape you 
can tend the projector... and 
enjoy the refreshments. 

Here are the rules I follow: 
First, decide on the subject and 
stick to it. Get together all slides 
on the subject and edit them. Set 
aside all slides of inferior quality. 
Arrange the photos in logical se- 
quence. Aim for balance and va- 
riety in color and composition, 
long shots and close-ups. 

Now estimate the time the show 
should run. I firmly believe 30 
minutes is the limit. This re- 
quires from 75 to 110 slides, de- 
pending on the subject matter. I 
recently saw a 24-slide show 
which held the audience spell- 
bound for exactly seven minutes. 

Gather pertinent, interesting in- 
formation about each photo. You 
may have to consult history 
books, a dictionary or atlas, travel 
pamphlets, or encyclopedias, but 
be accurate. It could be embar- 
rassing if you boomed, “This is 
the beautiful Mississippi, longest 
river in the world.” “Wrong,” 
someone yells out. “The Nile is 
the longest!” Someone else claims 
the Congo and another the Ama- 
zon. A free-for-all could develop. 

Write the script. Make it lively 
and interesting, and do not dwell 
too long on any one photo. Thirty 
seconds should be the maximum. 
Include music. I tape background 
music from records or pick it up 
“live” from piano, or, even better, 


0 Get Your Slide Show 


jf the Ground 


an organ. The important thing is 
that picture and music match 
moods. Sound effects are always 
helpful, but don’t overdo it. 
Sometimes silence is eloquent. 

Now try the script and music 
together, going over it several 
times to smooth rough spots. 
When you tape the show, use a 
speed of 712 inches a second, for 
best fidelity, and leave the second 
track blank in case you want to 
snip out boo-boos. 

Slide changes can be indicated 
on the tape by a slight pause in 
the narration, or by a tone, clicker, 
or bell. The smoothest way, how- 
ever, is to have no audible indi- 
cator at all, the operator using the 
script as a guide in changing the 
photos. 

Titles will dress up your show, 
too. Humorous drawings and re- 
marks can revive a drowsy audi- 
ence. Some photo stores carry 


ready-made titles. You can pho- 
tograph your own, or type them 
on stencils which can be placed 
in slide mounts. Once the pro- 
gram is all set, the slides should 
be carefully numbered, with cor- 
responding numbers on the script. 
Now you are ready for the first 
audience. If your slide shows in 
the past have been like those of 
friend Joe, your audience may as- 
semble reluctantly. But what a 
pleasant surprise awaits them! 
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These Rotarians.-- 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


CHINESE Texans. One doesn’t or- 
dinarily associate Texas with 
China, but in the land of wide-open 
spaces, mesquite, cattle, and oil 
wells there are, nevertheless, nu- 
merous people of 

Chinese descent 

—many of them 

successful _ busi- 

ness and profes- 

sional men like 

Charles S. Chan 

(left), a Rotarian architect of 
Northside Houston, who is here in- 
ducting Doon Leo into the Rotary 
Club of Southeast Houston. South- 
east Houston Rotarians wanted the 
induction to be ‘“special’—and 
therefore drafted visitor Chan to do 
the honors, also inviting another 
Northside Houston Rotarian, Chi- 
nese Vice-Consul Warren Chao, to 
be present. Rotarian Leo owns the 
restaurant at which Southeast Ro- 
tarians meet. 


Tracer. A Rotary Club serves in 
many ways, sometimes even as a 
tracer of missing persons. A recent 
case involved the dedication of a 
plaque in St. Louis, Mo., honoring 


Charles A. Benoist, founder of an 
airplane plant there. Information 
for the plaque was needed from a 
former chief engineer of the plant 
who lived in Maryland, but who 
was too disabled to answer letters. 
A rush call two and a half days be- 
fore the dedication went to the Ro- 
tary Club of Washington, D. C., 
and with the help of then Executive 
Secretary Mrs. Betty Monroe and 
Club member A. Owen Penney the 
needed information was secured in 
time. “Your case is so typical of 
your wonderful organization,” later 
wrote Reginald D. Woodcock, 
Chairman of the Benoist Group. 

I have had the finest codpera- 
tion of Rotary Clubs whenever I 
have written them.” 


President of 
the 45th session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference held re- 
cently in Geneva, Switzerland, was 
M. A. Raschid, of Rangoon, Burma, 
a Past District Governor of Rotary 
International. At the Conference 
were Government, employer, and 
worker delegates from the 100 
member countries. Named to 


Rotarian Honors. 


“Goodwill ambassadors” from the Rotary Club of Springfield, Oreg., to Latin America 
were William Stenstrom, Charles Milliman, Harry W right, and J. W. Cunningham, who 
flew down to visit Rotary Clubs in seven countries. They exchanged project ideas as 
well as banners; established pen-pal contacts for 75 Oregon school children; sowed 
seeds for high-school student exchange; saw beautiful jungle-carpeted mountains, fine 
cities, a smoking volcano, a Panama carnival; and found everywhere enthusiastic 
friendliness. Extensive Rotary projects in all the nations impressed them deeply. 
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This portable name-button board is the 
work of Frank Kirtley, W ebster Groves, 
Mo. Two small permanent magnets hold 
each badge. When badges are removed, 
name plates underneath provide roster 
of those present. The board has an alu- 
minum frame, formica front and back, 
masonite, and folds into a locked case 
easily moved to another meeting place. 


the Philippine Legion of Honor by 
President Carlos P. Garcia was 
Paul H. Wood, of Manila, Philip- 
pines. The honor was bestowed be- 
cause of outstanding services to the 
Filipino people. South Austra- 

lia’s new Governor, 
Lieutenant General 
Sir Edric Bastyan, 
has been named an 
honorary member 
of the Rotary Club 
of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. Ear] M. 
Reasor, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., is serv- 
ing in 1961 as pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Bankers As- 
sociation....A “This Is Your 
Life” type of program at the Rotary 
Club of Belton, Tex., honored Fred 
E. Lewis, who holds the rare dis- 
tinction of having served his Club 
as Secretary for 
more than 40 years. 
Coupled with this 
achievement is a 
record of perfect at- 
tendance for the 
Same period! ; 
For 47 years Henry 
S. Covington, of 
Bennettsville, S. C., 
served the U. S. 
Post Office Department; since 1941 
he has been postmaster there. His 
retirement recently was marked by 
a retirement banquet and a citation 
from U. S. Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day. 


Rea sor 


Lewis 
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Gay Doctor’ 


‘Bird-in- Hand : 
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A ROUND the village of Bird-in- 
Hand, Pennsylvania, just 50 miles 
west of metropolitan Philadelphia, 
live people of the Amish faith 
whose ways and dress echo earlier 
generations. Like similar com- 
munities in other parts of Penn- 
sylvania and several other States, 
they are descendants of a Men- 
nonite group which fled Germany, 
The Netherlands, and Switzerland after the 1740s 
to find religious freedom in the New World. 

“Old-Order” Amish such as those of Bird-in-Hand 
do not believe in owning cars or telephones. Farm- 
ers, mostly, they use horses in the fields instead of 
tractors, drive to town in horse-drawn buggies, and 
use hooks to fasten their traditional garments, be- 
cause buttons are considered vanity characteristic 
of the “gay” people, the non-Amish. 

One “gay” person, however, who holds a warm 
spot in the hearts of the “plain folk” is Dr. Whitlaw 
M. Show, whose life in various ways resembles that 
of the “old country doctor” of half a century ago. 
In a society that clings to the past, modern medicine 
must make some compromises 

Dr. Show, who was named 1960-61 General Prac- 
titioner of the Year by the American College of 


Help in learning 
the language and 
customs of Amish 
was given by Ada 
Fisher, who works 
in the Show home, 
cares for office. 
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Over half the patients of Dr. Show (right), like this mother and son, are Amish. 


General Practitioners in Osteopathic Medicine and 
Surgery, and who is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Paradise, Pennsylvania, still delivers babies in 
farm homes by the light of an oil or gas lamp (many 
Amish women are reluctant to enter a hospital). 
On a Winter night he may find that a mule-driven 
snowplow is the only means of reaching a patient. 
And because it is not desirable for ill people to travel 
to town by buggy, Dr. Show daily makes five to six 
house calls in an area with a radius of 20 miles. 

After two children contracted polio last year, Dr. 
Show went from farm to farm persuading his medi- 
cine-shy patients that they needed inoculations. 
There have been no polio cases this year. 

When he came to Bird-in-Hand 11 years ago, Dr. 
Show had to learn the Pennsylvania Dutch language 
of the people (a mixture of German and English) 
and their customs. He learned, for example, that 
pregnancy is not mentioned in polite conversation, 
and that when he receives a telephone message that 
one of his expectant patients “has a bad sore throat,” 
he'd better grab his “baby bag” and race the stork. 
In emergencies, the Amish use a neighbor’s tele- 
phone or a public roadside phone. 

Assisting Dr. Show in his home-based office, on 
home calls, and often in delivering babies is his 
nurse-wife, Ruth, whom he met while attending the 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, where she was 
studying nursing. They have a son, Johnny, 9. 

In addition to being a trusted physician, Dr. Show 
has also aided more than 150 young men in obtain- 
ing college scholarships (as he himself was once 
helped), lodged overseas visitors, and worked to as- 
sist crippled children. Folks around Bird-in-Hand, 
therefore, weren’t ‘oo surprised by his recognition 
nationally. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


‘A Good Time to Take Stock’ 

JosEPH F.. Urco, Rotarian 

Statistician 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

At a time when we are depressed, sad, 
and troubled it might well be in order 
for us to reéxamine our own actions of 
the previous hour or day or week. Per- 
haps, unconsciously or intentionally, we 
reacted selfishly when we were pre- 
sented with an opportunity to be of 
service to someone. 

Instead of complaining that “every- 
thing happens to me,” this is a good 
time to take stock of our moral assets 
and liabilities—our assets being the un- 


selfish services and kindnesses which we 
liabilities, the 
ill-spent 


render to others: our 
selfish thoughts and deeds, the 
personal 


time we some 


pleasure or advantage to the detriment 


squander on 


of another person’s welfare. 

To be happy is to be content. To find 
contentment we must close our eyes to 
the unpleasant circumstances which 
confront us while dwelling constantly 
blessings, which too 


prone to minimize 


upon our many 
frequently we are 
reasonable 


frus- 


while magnifying beyond 


proportions our deficiencies and 


trated desires. 


Re: Being a Vital Part of Rotary 
HuGu S. Bet, Rotarian 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Kirkland-Bellevue, 
I like to think of Rotary as a great 
ocean liner such as the Queen Elizabeth. 
She carries passengers who do no work 


Washington 


at all, but simply pay their fares for the 
ride. She also carries hundreds of crew 
members who operate the ship. They are 
the ones who love the great liner and get 
the pleasure from their life on her. 
Likewise, with Rotary there are “pas- 
sengers” who simply pay their dues and 
go along for the ride. But the Rotarians 
who work are those who really know 
Rotary. As the “crew,” they not only get 
the ride, but also they have the great 
satisfaction of being a vital part of Ro- 


tary. 


On Achieving Education Efficiency 
JOHN R. FRANK, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
Important laws of the brain and mind 

are at present generally ignored for an- 

cient, traditional methods of instruction. 

The educational wheel is in a rut be- 

cause of this clinging to the past. We see 





Strictly for Fun 


bb i! 


Flat Rock’s ready for a flock of new kids. 


Six YEARS ago when bulldozers carved the farm 
fields near Flat Rock into a subdivision for 500 new 
homes, the 2,600 people of the little Michigan town 
girded for their community’s biggest population 





ie 


spurt since the U. S. Civil War. Workmen launched 
construction of a new water-pumping station, archi- 
tects drew plans for more classrooms, and business- 
men spruced up store fronts in anticipation that the 
big boom of the Detroit-Toledo urban corridor had 
finally hit Flat Rock. 

Local Rotarians did some planning back then too 
What would the community need most when the tid: 
of people rolled in? What could they do about it? 
They fanned out, talked with youth leaders, teachers, 
clergymen, housewives, children, police. Overwhelm- 
ingly their findings pointed to the need for a youth 
center. That’s how it all began. Today, after five 
years of pancake days, jamborees, and other fund- 
raising efforts by the Rotary Club and other Flat 
Rock groups, there 10-by-80-foot youth 
center designed to absorb the varied energies of 
youngsters from 6 to late teens 

Club members built it on a ‘pay as you go” basis 
Construction costs were cut as generous people do- 
nated or provided at cost land, labor, and material 
The fireproof building, valued at $45,000, has a large 
activity hall, stage, kitchen, restrooms, and an office 

a source of civic pride for older hands, and a place 
where Flat Rock kids have a heap of fun. 


stands a 


{ volunteer work crew lays the face brick of 
Flat Rock’s new youth center, constructed on 
a “pay as you go” program headed by the Rotary 
Club and supported by many other local groups. 
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first two grades of high 


school dropping out 
300 years ago, Ben Frank- 


boys in the 
for the same rea- 
son that, over 
lin, who had one of the greatest minds 


this country has ever produced, “failed 


in arithmetik” and dropped out of 
school. Apparently at age 11 his mind 
could not reason out or solve the prob- 
lems often given in early tests. The fall- 
ure to teach foreign languages early in 
life and in the primary grades when the 
memory is best and the drive or instinct 
to imitate the greatest, results in un- 
in learning them in 
high If we follow 


more closely the aptitudes of the devel 


necessary difficulty 
school and college. 
achieve much 


oping mind, we will 


greater efficiency in training and educat- 


ing our children.—F rom The Journal of 


the Indiana State Medical Association. 


Each Can Do His Share 
ALEXANDER F'EINSILVER, Rotarian 
Rabbi 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
The story is told of a woman living 
in a small town in West Virginia who 


wanted very much to be invited to be- 


come member of the local woman’s 


never invited to join. She 
that this was because she 
ind uninteresting a 
to make a trip to 

her experiences 
there, however, 

around her 
ut. Having some 
he offered her serv- 
ie injured and “worked 
in that fashion. Upon he: 
home, she completely forgot her 
us ambition. And when someone 
her what she had been doing in 
simply replied, “Holding 
can make some contribu- 


tion to that effort. Each of us can do his 





Bridges of Friendship 


friendship, what a thought 
to hold, 

Bridges spanning the gulfs of hate, 

ire better far than gold. 


Bridges of 


For you and me 


Bridges begun within our hearts, 
Grounded in love are strong. 

Trust and faith in our brother man 
Will free him from his wrong. 

Don't build a wall, it wiil surely fall 
And crush 
But build a bridge, 


your own desires, 

and walk on it, 
This goal your soul aspires. 

So start to 


build at once, my friend, 


Your bridge with courage true, 
ind you will find that all mankind 
Will build h bridge to you 

HARRIET NICHOLSON 


Wife of Rotarian 
Ocean City, N. J 
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Equality 


How greedily we grasp 


That which no man, no magistrate, no law can give; 


The right, the power to live 


In dignity; a peer among our peers. 


Is this a boon that men may seek from law 
Or may withhold and guard with jealous zeal? 


Equality? 


Where art thou? There is none 
To equal him who serves his fellowman 
And serves him well, with kind nobility. 


Nobility of Man is in the man 


Who nobly lives 
According to God's plan, 
Who nobly gives 


Full measure in his service to mankind 


And to his God. 


What matters then his place, 


His nation, or his race; 
His right? 


These but reflect the glory of the light 
He sheds on all who meet him face to face 


Or pass him on the way 


Or pause with him to pray. 
—Morron D. Prourtry, Jr. 


Rotarian, Sheffield, Ala. 








share, however small it may seem, to 
reduce the amount of fear and hate, in- 
security and insincerity we find around 
us, by what we say and do, by what we 
are. We need not try to transform the 
world, if we can but transform our com- 
munity. We need not even try to trans- 
form our community, if we but trans- 
form ourselves. For each of us born into 
this world is like a stone cast into a pool 
of water: the waves we produce go on 
end on and affect a wider orbit than 
we know.—From his book In Search of 
Religious Maturity. 


What Rotary Means to Me 

Henry McIntTosn, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Albany, Georgia 

To me, Rotary means many, many 

things — comradeship and companion- 
ship with men who have understanding 
hearts. It means the realization that the 
spirit of Rotary can stand a lot of strain 
without breaking. But looking back 
across the years of my association with 
Rotarians in my own and other Clubs, I 
am conscious of a “something plus” for 
which I am increasingly thankful, but 
which I have difficulty in finding words 
to express. The old under- 
stands. The younger Rotarian will learn. 
It is a heartwarming feeling that those 
with whom I sit at a Thursday luncheon, 
a District Conference, or an intercity 
gathering will see in me my best, never 
my worst; that they are not interested 
in my delinquencies, but only in what- 


Rotarian 


ever virtues may be mine. A deep grati- 
tude grips me—something much more of 
heart than of mind. Evaluating the car- 
dinal virtues, St. Paul wrote to the Cor- 
inthians: “And now abideth faith, hope, 
and charity, these three, but the greatest 
of these is charity.” Paul never dreamed 
of Rotary, but he thus magnified that 
glowing, heartwarming virtue of which 
I am continually aware in every gather- 
ing of Rotarians in which I find myself. 
I am profoundly grateful for it.”—From 
Rotary, publication of the Rotary Club 
of Albany, Georgia. 


Re: Higher Education 
KENNETH C. SPAULDING, Rotarian 
Professor of Economics 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

Higher education is higher in the 
same sense that the apple is higher than 
the apple blossom, or the grown man 
higher than the boy—in the sense of ma- 
turation or fruition. The emphasis in 
higher education should be upon inde- 
pendent thought. The young man or 
woman in college should constantly be 
confronted with the necessity of doing 
good independent thinking, of making 
wise decisions, of thinking no longer as 
a child or a callow youth, but rather as 
a grownup. In everything this challenge 
to “grow up,” to act and think maturely, 
should be held before them. And this 
should be done in an attitude of kindly, 
but firm, patience by teachers who them- 
selves are not emotionally children, but 
high-minded and wise adults. 





PHOTO EXHIBIT 


at the 


ii-7- Be eme) @ aed) 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


“PHOTO EXHIBIT = 
eu Se Man c 


Wouldn’t You Be Proud 
if YOUR Eniry in 


The 1961-62 
ROTARY WORLD 
PHOTO CONTEST 


were displayed in the photo exhibit of the 
1962 (Los Angeles) Convention? 
YOUR ENTRY may also be used in Rotary 


publications and audiovisual programs. 


49 PRIZES TOTALLING $2,300 


President Abey has asked that all Rotary Clubs 
enter pictures (color transparencies or black 
and white prints) showing activities in all four 
avenues of Rotary service. 


For complete information, see July, August, 
or September issue of The Rotarian, and send 
the coupon below. 





entry blanks in 
{ JoOpanish 
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Rotary Foundation Builders 
Blame 


S INCE the report in the last issue of 300 Percenters It takes a lot of courage 

Rotary Clubs that have contributed to Ryde, Australia (49); Hebron, Nebr. To accept a bit of blame; 

The Rotary Foundation on the basis of (28); East Detroit, Mich. (24); Forest, To stand and face a big mistake 
$10 or more per member, 35 Clubs have Ont., Canada (33); San Lorenzo, Calif. And let it bear your name, 
become 100 percenters for the first time (29); Fond du Lac, Wis. (96); Arco, It takes a lot of courage 

Idaho (17); Liverpool, Australia (46); And stiffening of the spine, 
Artesia, N. Mex. (32); Levelland, Tex. For though to err is human, 

To admit it is divine. 
—SUZANNE DOUGLASS 


since July 1, 1961. As of September 15, 
1961, $65,634 had been received since 
July 1, 1961. The latest first-time 100 
percent contributors (with Club mem- 


bership in parentheses) are: a. ie. a Se a ae OO 
AUSTRALIA 
Camberwe (45): Collie (3 


> (56); North Side (Houston), Tex. (41); 


wick (42). : : 
AUSTRIA ; Mineola, Tex. (42). 


Wiener Neustadt (35). i : : 400 Percenters 
CANADA Vicksburg, Mich. (42); Lebanon, Ind. 
Renfrew, Ont. (48) et ae (63); Montgomery, Ala. (196); Grenfell, 
; DENMARK - Australia (19); Jackson, Mich. (159); 
Nibe (29) Collingswood, N. J. (56); Murrumbur- 
GERMAN} rah-Harden, Australia (31); Skaneateles, 
Luneburg (28); Soest-Lippstadt (28); N. Y. (53). 
Coburg (28 
INDIA 500 Percenters 
Calicut (39) : Dillon, S. C. (37); Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
ITAI 33 
; The first former Rotary Foundation —- 
Fellow to serve Rotary as a District 600 Percenters 
) Governor, Charles West, Jr. (center), Palmyra-Riverton, N. J. (62). 
ca BAe of Marianna, Ark., chats with 1960-61 ; ° e e 
a San Foundation Fellow Robert ¥ . Middle- 
Kaitaia (40); Richmond (31). ton (right), of England, who stud- 
NORWAY ied at Stanford University during 
Land (25) his year. With them is Fulbright Fel. are Raymond Terrace, Australia, and 
U.S.A low John Harrop, also of England. Taiping, Malaya. 
Grove ‘it (62); Cambridge, 
Nebr (1 bana, Ohio (60); Ta SD 


ney kegs pres Since 1926! The Halvorfold 


verton, Oreg k 


Ancona (72); Lentini (2 
Mexico 


Tizimin (1( 


Two additional Clubs became 100 per- 
centers in the 1960-61 Rotary year. They 





42); Wisconsin I , Wis. (28); West : Loose-leaf Pass Case, Billfold, 


i 
lemphis, Ark } Buckhead (Atlan Billfola - . =’ re 4, Card Case. Note exclusive 
. . - ¢ e% al . 
ta), Ga Point, Ga. (59); Yan we features. Read Special 
Athens Marcos, Calif a Nam, Offer below 


T be 
(28) Sherrill, } 36): Concordia } 


Kans (48) illington, Tenn (29); 


Praterngtdres, 
Goig”™ien "4 a " 
FREE,‘ a3 


Stanton, Micl 


Card Pocket 


Clubs whi ‘ tained more than 
100 percent stat yntributions since 


July 1, 1961 


ROBERT DUANE 


Y ROSE Lame 
NEW YORK, my 


200 Percenters 


Burlington, N J. (41); Katoomba, ‘ ~~ Exclusive 
- Loose-leaf Device 


Australia (50); Fo Myers, Fla. (1 -_ 
Lincoln, Calif. (42); Middleboro, Ky. 8-pass “97. .00 Black or $9.00 Smooth back or 

. ‘lay Gente Kans. (50); Fort oiaeodie —  brewn Morecce — brown Calfsk n 
Wil . Ont Canada (98): Kodiak Now with or without. ROTARY emblem outside front 


illiar Fitted 
: . f ea 
poke (29), san Heraraino, Cot 1° Made to Order” for ROTARIANS J. 
(248): ‘anad Calif. (28); ine a e 0 r er or $1.50 extre 
Grove, Pa (35); Montoursville, Pa. | : 4 = 
1“ Matt ; 74 I mw NOW in its 35th year—The HALVORFOLD bill-foldd Free Examination! 
( ) attoon l (44);5 zeVittown, | pass-case, card-case. Just what every Koiarian needs. 
N. ¥ 4): Waipi rau. New Zealand | § fmbling for your passes. Unsnap Halvorfold, and each SEND NO MONEY—PAY NO C.0.D. 
‘ (< =e > Reps pass shows under separate, transparent face, protected seoene eesti wg od i. says. No strings. Mail coupon 
(40); Jefferson, Tex. (16); Pittsburg, from dirt and wear. Ingenious loose-leaf device shows 8. Slip in passes end cards. See how ‘bendy It Is. Show Yi 
Kans (87); Kamloops, B. C., Canada 12 or 16 membership cards, photos, etc. Also has ae to your friends and note their admiration. Compare it 
card pockets end extra size bill compartment at back with other cases at more money. I trust Rotarians and 
(73) Dhonbur Thailand (56); South- Made of the Finest, Genuine Leathers (see above) spe all the Mrs. Rotarians, who buy annually, as square- 
_ a cially tanned for Halvorfold. Tough, durable and has that shooters. And 1 am so sure the Halvorfold is just what 
bridge, Mas (70); Dover, Del. (65); beautiful, soft texture that shows real quality. Al! nylon E u need — I am making you the fairest offer I know 
‘ lo , r a mer). Y stitched, extra heavy. Just the right size for hip pocket ow. Send coupon NO Avoid last minute rush! 
Las Vegas, N. M ex. (57); Edmonton, Seale GE leekedeat Gettee qaevents breaking dete FREE 17,22" Gold, Mame. acaress ang any em- 
Alta Canada (273): Prince Rupert, Ry can’t wear out the leather body of Halvorfold ideal Gift ote triend’s name and any traternal emblem 
B. C., Canada (64); West Van Nuys, == 
Calif Palo Alto. Calif. (128): i  HALVORSEN, P.C. ee E. Union Street “PLEASE CHECK HERE: ' 
all (<0), alt LO, alt. <5), Jacksonville, Florida—Dept. 4 D Slack Calfekin $e. 0 © Brown Cait. $9.00 
le 5 . 4 . Tres S i v ) s belo fia fe to ki rown - 
Washington, Ind. (58): Korumburra, pes goog oH ye Thrice Le, will seturn merchandise in D Gold filles a4 * £° Eorners at 


? vn . : ° th 3) @ V s reguls for 8 s. Fo a 
Australia (34); Lynn, Mass. (112); pass ada 5c. y =ty "eee. + Pie ase ne he eck squares at right.) Rotary Embiem. Outside 
Campbell River, B. C., Canada (39); ined Seis 

7 me . -.. inside Embiem 
Tonsberg, Norway (53); Cloverdale, Please Print 
‘zg > ) . “alif >»): Address: 
( alif (23); ( ompton, ( alif. ( 102 ) ’ if you send cash with order, we ship postpaid Goney — if not satisfied. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. (29). Ger ques ter U. &. ane ose 
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RUBY RED GrapeFruit 
exclusive feverite — 


Nature's sun-drenched, red- 
pres tgteo eeperareg . . TEXAS RUBY RED 
GRAPEFRUIT. Select, tree-ripened fruit, packed and 
shipped direct from the MUMMERT Groves. Send your 
Gift List. We'll do the rest and enclose personal- 


ized GIFT CARD. Guaranteed shipments, prepaid. 
Ruby 7 Ror ce mummeey Fat 


Selitie heuer? -saiedientiontionton | 


aoe 6. b0n 6s, Peocets®, coms 
453 lease ship the following te memes end 
etteched. 


Pack 22 — Ys bu. carton RUBY RED 
Pack 28H — % bu. corton Ruby ed 
and Oranges 
1 5) Peck 20H — ¥4 bu. corton White Marsh 
ond 


< 
x 


Please 4 
indicate 1 
which. 


o 
on 
nw 


o 
mn 
w 


Send for gilt pock folder 


Colitornio Lew ax a 2204 '2 2 seamen ea 


Pires eg! - 








A Beautiful, Gleam- 

ing 14 Kt. Gold 

Plated Ball Point 

| Pen—one you would want 
to keep for a lifetime. 

The striking blue and gold 

emblem makes this pen a 

must for every Rotarian. 

An excellent gift for club 

members’ birthdays and 

speakers. Ideal for use at 
District Conferences. 
PRICES—POSTPAID 

Matching 


Club Officer may send 
$1.00 for sample for 
Official club approval. 


Mail your orders to: 
A. DEAN WATKINS CO. 
520 S. WASHINGTON AVE., LANSING, MICH.—U.S.A. 

















Every Rotary Club should have a sup- 
ply of these NEWLY DESIGNED, 
easy to use, PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
“Rotary Visitor” badges. Size approx. 
2” x 3%". Prices prepaid: 

1000 — 22¢ Ea. 250 — 4¢ Ea. 

500 — 3¢ Ea. 100 — 5¢ Ea. 
Mail your order to: 

A. DEAN WATKINS CO. 

520 S. Washington Lonsing, Mich., U.S.A. 








Club may request FREE sample 
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TIME @ ALL 


Makes any lamp 
or appliance com- 
pletely automat- 
ic Turns lights 
and appliances 
ON and OFF at 
the time you se- 
lect, day or night 
Gives your home 
the lived-in’ 
look when you're 
away, converts 
radio, defrosts refrigerator, 
controls fans, coffee makers, etc., etc. Plaskon 
case, 6 ft. cord, guaranteed. Complete, $9.95 
each Ppd. (except Alaska) No C.0.D.’s. 


R & R Sales Co. 


5040 OAKTON ST. MORTON GROVE, ILL 


any radio to a clock 














IDAHO BAKING POTATOES 


ATTRACTIVELY GIFT-BOXED 


delicious Idaho Bakers, hand-sorted 
for perfect baking size. Almost {-pound each 
(only 2% of crop runs this size). Your friends 
and employees will love these fluffy white Idaho 
Bakers, direct from the heart of the famous 
potato country 


Large. 


New low price—$5.95 for 10-pound box 
shipped anywhere in the U. S. except Hawaii 
and Alaska, prepaid 


Shipments start Nov. 10. Order early. Please 
print names. Send check or M.0 


SATERSTROM'S BAKERS 


BOX 828-R BURLEY, IDAHO 








SNACK MASTER 


the pe CHEESE you ever enjoyed 


EXECUTIVES 

. labels can be 
individualized for 
unique Business Gifts 


SNACKMASTER .. . . the high quality, 
spreadable Club Cheese you won't find 
in stores... taste it... see how it 
satisfies your craving for good cheese! 
WHICH SHALL WE SEND? 
1 ib. CARTON $1.69 Each 
2 ib. CARTON 2.95 Each 
12 oz. CROCK 2.25 Each 
22 oz. CROCK . - 2.95 Each 
45 oz. CROCK . . 4.95 Each 
45 oz. WOOD BUCKET - 4.75 Each 
Postpaid Anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN CHEESE BOX 
Dept. RO * Box 272 + Racine, Wi 


WIND AND RAIN ... won't damage these 
weatherproofed out- 
door lites during the 
holiday seasons. Sixty 
feet of lites 

twice as long as ordi- 
nary sets, are priced, 

postpaid, less than $9 

Complete with 40 bulbs 
base sockets 
clips for 


outdoor 


washers, soldered- 
add-on plug, and individual 
Ideal for indoor use, 
too. UL-approved cord. Order from Spencer 
Gifts, Dept. 651, Spencer Bldg., Atlantic 
City N. J 


attaching 


UNIQUE CUFF LINKS... 
plated brass, are struck 

from the original dies 
used to make Callifor- ; 
nia St. Cable R. R. Co jn) 

uniform buttons during 

the late 1870s or early 1880s. Mounted on 
de luxe cuff-link backs, each set comes in a 
genuine steerhide pouch. Priced less than 
$4.50, postpaid, from the North Bay Co., 
Box 757-RO, Sausalito, Calif 


made of gold- 


WALL SCROLLS, ABSTRACT OR CLASSIC, 

are beautifully hand screened on 
textured cotton and framed in elegant ebony 
Choose either abstrac 
a Roman goddess in 


t——red and black on 
natural—or class 
black and gray on natural. Both measure 
18” by 47”, anda iced at less than $6 
each. Write Design Imports, Box II7R, 
Jericho, N. Y 


re pr 





FOR FIBBIN’ FISHERMEN! 











; BACK 





y fishermon dowr 
a lota laugh 


NO Lit FISH TIE will tie ar 
to the facts—and give him 
* Perfect for gifts © jaur 
minder on front « 36” rule 
shrinks size of fish your 
cought ¢ Br ght red and yellow desigr 

Big Fibbers’’, $2.50 « Add 10¢ 
Frederics Sales Company, P. O. 


Box 334, Winston-Salem, N. 











TREE 
RIPENED 


CITRUS 
the IDEAL gitt 


From the heart of the Winter Garden district 
. Catarina, Texas. Direct from grower to 

your door. 

4/5 bushel Oranges, 

only $7.00 per box 

Express. 


Grapefruit, or mixed, 
by prepaid Railway 


Write for colorful brochure. 





Route 2, Box 107A Rockdale, Texas 
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A GOLDEN TURTLE... 
symbol of a 
happy, and 
ous life, is r 
duced as an 
provoking paperweight. 
About 2'%4 y ng from 


nose fo fail, the turtle 


long 


ww repro- 


nteresf- 


A gift that 
will be appreciated and kept with pleasure 


Available, for less than $2, postpaid, from 
— 


is handcrafted of solid bra 


G & E Platt, Dept. 48, 88 N. Brandywine 


Ave 
FOR A PRESTIGE TOUCH... 


paint your 


Schenectady 7, N. Y 

now you can 
murals ~ F - ¥ 
paint 
ath 


rr 


mplete kits 


riental designs, 


lor catalog, send | 


Oc > Mural Arts 
Dept Los Angeles 


19, Calif 


EXPERTS AND NOVICES ALIKE... will 


1y 
— + - 
JD ie 


s done diag 
horizontally 


a money back 





This Gift 
“Has a Heart” 


our thoughtfulness 
and concern for the con- 


Show 


stant welfare of YOUR 
ardiac patient by buying 
m this attractive ‘‘Heart- 
belt buckle Its 

1e feature, a cartridge 
dispenses nitrogly- 
tablets instantly 

1 needed, may save 
Fits all standard 

Gold or rho- 

< plated, $3.95. Other 
prices up to $15 


Order today for heartfelt thanks tomorrow .. . 


HEALTH SAFE, INC. 
P. ©. Box 266 Mercedes, Texas 


D ON 4 PULL HAIR 
FROM NOSE 

May Cause Fatal Infection ff 

Gis’ MLIPETTE Seine f 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 














You can cause s 
fection by pulling t 
from nose. Ordir 

sors are also dangerous 


So Simpie! 
Just turn end. Surplus 
and impracticat hair comes out easily 
better way t 
hair from n 
Made from fine surgi- 
tle, safe oi, cal steel. Chromiun 
Rounded plated 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back 


Enc am not entire! 
satisfied, I n 0 days for refund 


HOLLIS CO. * 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. © Dept. K-24 
losed is $1 for KLIPETTE. If I . 
lay return it within | 
Name 
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famous as the | 








from ‘way out 
In Oregon 


Nov.—Spanish Melons 


A dozen dazzling gifts—all year 





ROYAL RIVIERA Pears’ 
They'll eat’m up—with a spoon! 
Handsome gift you'll _ 


never hear 


Perfect delivery guoranteed. 
GIFT NO. 1 (10-14 Huge Pears) = ppd. $435 
GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 Whoppers) ppd. $535 
GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 Smalier Pears) ppd. $515 











You never SAW'm so big. You never 
TASTED'’m so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (not in stores). You'll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They'll receive a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
12-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 20 ppd. $53% 


At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears, and month 

after month the other gorgeous gifts shown above. 
8-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. $9485 
Same as above, omitting Mar., Apr., June, Aug 


Special 3-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No.11, ppd. $428 
Christmas, Jan., Feb. fruits shown above. 


EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check or 
M.O. (No charges or C.0.0.’s), tel! us how to sign greet- 
ings. Everything beautifully packaged. 


Box 7830, Medford, Oregon 
*© ® 1961 HaD 








DON’T. 


No, don’t wait any longer to investigate how the sales puiling pages 
of “Shoppers’ World” can work for your firm. An exposure of more 
than one-half million people. And for less than 27 cents per-thousand 
readers. Write for complete information. 

Advertising Department, THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, lil. 





7 Satety strips per Kit ..$ 200 ANice 
12 Kits per Display Box.. 24.00 Xmas 
(Prices subject to change without notice.) Gift 


TIC SAFETY STRIPS 
for TUBS and SHOWERS 


In Homes, Hotels, Motels, Schools, 
Hospitals, and other Institutions, 


e Firm foot grip prevents accidents 
e Ready to use 

e Easy to apply—sticks tight 

e Sanitary—easily cleaned 

© Does not scratch or irritate skin 
e Unique—long lasting 





e Colors—biack, beige, grey, white 
PRICES are F.0.B. Detroit with transportation charges prepaid 
and allowed, via cheapest routing to any destination within the 
continental limits of the United States. TERMS: Check or 


money order—add 4% sales tax in Michigan. *Trademark 


CARTY and MOORE Engineering Co. (est.1919) + 1150 W. Baltimore Ave:, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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GAS- 


GHT!/ FOG-PROOF / 


GOGGLES oa 


PROTECT EYES AGAINST PAINT SPRAY, dust, fumes, gas, 
smoke, etc. Can be worn with any make respirator or mask. Soft, 
rubber frames give air-tight fit an any shape face. A few 
drops of water on inside of lenses keep fog off by a simple nod 
or shake of head. Sample $2.00 postpaid! Order today! 
PROTECT LUNGS AGAINST SPRAY—DUST— FUMES 
Dupor No. 4 Respirator, left, has double filters, patented 


Duper valves to bring in clean air, throw off used air. Can 
be worn with goggles (above) for complete lung and eye 
protection. Weight 4 oz. Sample only $2.25 postpaid. 


H. S. COVER, Dept.1112, SOUTH BEND 14, 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES TODAY! 


INDIANA 





— 


Enjoy Beneficial 


WHIRLPOOL WATER 
MASSAGE | 


Why Suffer 
Needless 
Pain? 


Get long-lasting relief 

from peins of chronic arthritis, oching back, 
muscular soreness. tired feet. 

Portable Jocuzzi Whirlpoo! Bath unit sets into your 
bethtub filled with woter. Jocuzzi covses rapidly 
moving water filled with cir bubbles to massage 
entire body. Stimuictes local blood circulotion. 
Reloxes. Only $285 ot dealers throughout U. S. 


Gift idea! 


=, Give the gift of better health. 

The Jocuzzi is ideal for per- 

sono! giving or os o service 

gift from your group to your 

lecal hospite!, home for the oged, boys’ 
club of school athletic deportment. 


whimiroo. = eatn 











Write for Free Color Booklet 
JACUZZI RESEARCH INC. 
1450 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 2, Calif. 


FRANCHISE DEALERSHIPS 
AVAILABLE IN SOME AREAS 





MAGNIFYING READING G SSES 


v that k 
orce would 


NEWEST STYLE FRAMES with finest Plano-Convex lenses 
for people who need simple magnifying lenses to read fin- 
est print and do precision work and have no eye disease 
Send name, address, age, sex and only $3.95 NOW for 
DELUXE MODEL, or sent C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed 
JENAR CO., Dept. 43-A.170 W. 74 St., New York 23, N. Y. 





YOU 


Write for Free Catalog A7! 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B 7! 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
50 W 22nd St., New York 11, WN. ¥. WA 4-2323 
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The Curious Californians 


I used to like 
Valley, 


to California, 
through the 


Imperia 


sandy deserts which once were used 


Today, incredibly, 


n Sahara stories 
ns, growing four 

year, turning out melons and 

Winter 

years ago raisins were 


the 


hot San Joaquin 


big 
Val- 
the 
America. 


in the broad, 


Fresno, forms 
richest agricultu unty in 


Today the crop ong staple fi- 


such as u o be found only in 
Where browsed 
X-15 


where 


desert fanciers once 
mdale, the 


Near 


use, 


iry lakes, near Pa 


screams int space 


ds once had a bea 


lose to 


Maria, Discoverer satellites blast 


uth of Santa Barbara, I re- 
drive 


ook 


com- 


I COU da 
coast and 
islands, 


es, exist to 


gen of Cali- 
cn, ONIY a 
match my 

Ins form a 
thousands 

rth of San 
ndreds of miles 


| coasts be- 


innovators 


queer cults, 


vacant 

around Apple 
y, Hesperi thermom- 
shatter in t sert heat, tens of 
and, still 

The Cali- 

fornian he: very night 1 television 
a flood o ime i roadside offers 


for sa land « ock in 


There is nothing there 


new develop- 


ments now, true, 


but remember! Springs? Remem- 





ber Las Vegas? Many think such pro- 
motions are foolish. 


Thus the 


But who can say? 
not 
be- 
ordinary fel- 
Iowan or 


Californian. You may 
recognize him when you meet him, 
cause he looks like a very 


low. His speech is Georgian 


or Oklahoman. His attitudes are much 
like 
American. He 


those of any rural or suburban 


little 
but often that is because he is 


may be a more 


friendly, 
, away from home 


lonely and old friends. 


He may even fee! a little foolish in his 
muda shorts. 
there 


how to 


Ber 
But 
knows 


are certain 


start 


things he 
harcoal burning 
that a 
but takes 
that the 
blossoms and fruit fall 
trees, 


and cook a steak medium well: 


swimming pool looks 


pretty 


more work than a garden; 


smog makes the 
from his orange 


] 


ly bear 


which won’t real- 
in a garden; that at rush hour it 
takes two hours on the 


the 


home; 


freeway to make 


20-minute drive to his suburban 
much better off if 


the migration slows down and stops rais- 


that he wi be 
ing his children 
that he 


yeal 


taxes and forcing his 


into double sessions at school: 


may have spend $50 next for a 


muffier for his law; that 
when the 


Winter night 


smog 


Car, by 
temperature goes to 30 on a 
the floor-t 


ou freeze, 


-celiling glass 
can iet y 

Yet 
when he 


there’s a special gleam in his eye 


shows you his patio, where he 


had a wonderful party last February; 


or invites you to swim in his back yard; 


when he says you won't need a tie at 
tucked 


the 


the restaurant. Somewhere, 


extra bit of faith in 
future, a 


bet on the 


Is an 


fabulous readiness to make a 
U 


little good days ahead, a will- 


something new which 


They are 


ngness to try 


better cached away, 
deed to the 
in the 


there 


might be 
out of sig! 4 


not 


almost the 


barren, acre of nd he owns 


desert, where one d Is sure, 


be four houses, glass sliding 


doors and swimming and tropica 


garaens. 


Perhaps his life is not quite like his 


dream. But maybe next Christmas, when 


! there’ll be a card 


you open youl mall, 
photo of the family 
“Christ 


everyone 


from him—a colo! 


tree tamped 
with 
determinedly in the bright 


world. 


unde! ne orange 


California,” and 
sun- 


pDrave new 





iD VERY now and thena 
man’s mind is stretched by a 


new idea and never shrinks 


back to its former dimensions. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Illustration by C. Jerome Scharte 


By BERTON BRALEY 


| HE ODDS for a longer life are bet- 


ter if you are born in the Temperate 

Zone and the Northert 
The odds are best if y 
The Netherlan 


ou can’t beat 


Hemisphere. 
our birth occurs 


> Dutch for 
The Netherlands has 


longevi 


coming before 


xistence 

going 
The United States is a healthy en- 
be born, 


vironment live 


long American 


baby’s statist allowance 


live is three less than that of a newly 


and prospe! but the 
of years to 


arrived Ho 
It’s not itch that 
Americans’ tin I e are six 


beat 
other 
nations ir tancy at birth” 
is higher tha n tl U.S.A 
explain “expect- 
rure”’—based on 
owing the ages 
nd includes all 
to the centenari 
statistics fix the 
rate 


expectancy may not 


apply 
live, wher 
it represents tl hances of survival for 
the who 
Those 
longer-lived 
The Nether 


79 


72 in Swed 


might 
to be 110—but 


to ou person v—vyou 


(among. the 
rom 72%, years in 
ready noted) and 

Norway, Israel, 
Great Britain and, and Canada 
also in the 70’s, t I ). $. rate (eighth 

68-plus bracket 
mark, Scotland, 
, Puerto Rico, and 


in rank) of 
of € xpectancy 
Switzerlan 
France 
cording to the ex 
pectancy tables pt red by the Metro 
fe nsur% » Company, has 


The Sovi 


politan Li 
an expectancy of 64 years and would 
gain in chances of longevity, as well as 
a better life, b ing born in any one 
of 24 other nds. But the difference in 


expectant among these 25 countries 
on pared to the 


in most of Africa, Asia, 


is slight scant chances 
of lengthy life 
and South and Central America. 


A baby 
tical promise oft 


born India has the statis- 
iving to be only 32— 
the lowest expectancy in the world. The 
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country with a rate nearest that of trop- 
ical India is Arctic 
the Eskimo infant’s statistical quota of 
years-to-come is 35. 

So it isn’t wholly climate that short- 
ens or lengthens the life 
though babies in tropical Congo have 
but 39 years to live, and 
world in Venezuela the span is 47 and 
in Guatemala only 44, the Israeli baby, 
though baked in desert heat, is prom- 
ised the Biblical threescore and ten. 

In the northern latitudes, Norway 
and Sweden, close in climate to Green- 
land, show more than twice the life ex- 


Greenland, where 


span—for 


across the 


pectancy. 

In the main, the Metropolitan’s statis- 
tics shatter the tradition of the simple 
life as the healthy one. For the coun- 
tries with the highest expectancy are 
those with the highest degree of indus- 
trialized civilization. The 
lands and those 
agricultural run lowest in life 


underdevel- 
oped predominantly 
span for 
their people. 

Another, and perhaps the chief, rea- 
son for the better record of the indus- 
trialized countries is that their stand- 
ard of living and their medical and wel- 
fare facilities are far And 
wherever—as in the Philippines, Puerto 
tico, Ceylon, and Thailand, for instance 
—this standard and these facilities have 
applied extensively, expectancy 
has been increased, in the past 20 years, 
as much as 25 years. 

Can you add three years to your time 
allowance by moving to The Nether- 
lands, or lose half of it by taking a job 
in India or the Congo? 

No—the expectancy is based on being 
born in these lands. And your expect- 
ancy moves with you. You might lose 
some of it by being located in an un- 
healthy climate, but you'd still be due 
for a lot of years beyond those vouch- 


superior. 


been 


safed the native born. 

So, as an individual, and not just a 
statistical unit, the only thing you can 
do about your personal expectancy is 
to “take keer of yerself” in a common- 
sense way, avoid getting fat, and see 
doctor when intelligence 
tells you it would be wise. 


your your 








MEMBER 


JANUARY 


WEDNESDAY 


-—REMINDO—> 


Three-Way Calendar 


© Meeting Day Remind e Hand 
Membership Plaque e¢@ Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. Em- 
blem enameled in official colors. ‘MEETS 
TODAY" printed in heavy red type on every 
club meeting day throughout the year. 





COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single . 
Lots of 2-25. each 

Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 


Add 40c postage for single calendar 
(Postage added on quantity orders) 
Refill pads available each year 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Dept. R, Chicago 6, Ill. 











everything 
to suit you 
e fashions 
e fabrics 

e details 


e fit 





precisely tailored 
to your individual 
measures 


SUITS $59°°, 583% 


write for address of your 


nearest SCHAEFER dealer 


SCHAEFER TAILORING COMPANY 
224 East 8th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


CANADA 
QUEBEC 
rye GABRIEL LODGE. Laurentian Mts. yr.- 


nd resort 39 mi. No. Montreal. Swimming pool, riding 
golf. winter skiing & skating, magnificent food. Eur. plan 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE 3ANK HOTEL. 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex. 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday 


Crossroads of the 
shopping 


Jamai- 


MONTEGO BAY—CASA BLANCA HOTEL. Only true _ 
otary 


car. Hotel in Montego Bay, overhanging the ocean. 
Club meets 12:45 Tuesday. 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally sir-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen. Mgr. 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
86—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herrling, Mgr. 


Modern, aircondi- 
shopping 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, 
Pres. end Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday 12:30. 


Direc- 
Vice 


ARIZONA 


roa all the World 
he there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Syd wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 

~~~ Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 

ys and beautiful ont. Scottsdale 

+ wa Ca meets here each Monday noon 

(12:10 during season). The food served 

Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


|. Located on the sun-drenched 
2 desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
| Season Oct. 8 to early May 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths 
alr conditioned. Patio pool. Resort atmosphere in mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon 


FLORIDA 


rT. se ee yous APARTMENTS 
St. Em. & 1 bedrm. Apts, hotel rmns. k 
. fishing, golf, yachting. 


2003 Virar nar 
eal vacat 
Write for des. brochure 
MIAMI BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. Ocean front—winner 
National Food Award. Rotary Club meets—Tuesday 
noon. 


pb ggg neem on MOTOR HOTEL. Friendly atmosphere, 
comfortable 


» accessible Tropical holiday: fishing, 
a ‘poating. Rates $3-$4 daily. Louis Suter, r 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—OINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 


im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
v.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon. 12:30. 
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eomfort 
Fowler, 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —— 
HOTEL 


Meeting ploce of 
Americo’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 


WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 

ighetti * Southern Fried Chicken « Prime 
Steaks and Fanny’s salad dressing 

Hours 5 t pm daily Sunday {2 nooa t om 


OPEN EVERY DAY Phone GR 
60! Simpson St Evanston. 1 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


INTERNATIONAL HEAC 


INDIANA 
MUNCIE—HOTEL ROBERTS 
tioned Guest R 1Y ‘ kt 


Sample Rooms. Rotary meets he 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS- euganton CHARLES HOTEL 


Restaurant 


Eav 5. 4 det, Jr jen. Mg "RM Wednesday 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI-SHERATON-GIBSON 
1 t 


0 oms with televisior tes 


rar 


PENNSYLVANIA 





A Cordia We:come fo Rotarian: 
BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL 
Philadelphia 
Rotary Luncheon on Wednesday, 12:30 p.m. 
Modern Gues: Room: Center City Locator 
STRATFORD GARDEN 

Delightful Dining Atmosphere 
HUNT ROOM 
Now An Authentic English Tevern 
COFFEE SHOP 
Popular Priced Meals 
For reservations phone 


PEnnypacker 5-2830 or teletype PH 626 











TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY The Sor 
America’s Best.’’ 625 rooms with bath, 
air-eondithmed. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


th’s Finest—one ut 
a location, 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. Completely air-con TV in guest 
rooms 700 rooms Doyle A. Grahan GM Wed., 


Preferred add r 


12:00 


VIRGINIA 
ORANGE—PRESIDENT MADISON INN Finest § 
ymmodations in Historic 


Lg. Pool; TV; Ge 


uthern 
of Va. 
2e.6:30. | 


center 


; RMT 


Gracious Acc« 


« Air Cond if Priv 


Israel’s Amazing 
Foreign-Aid Program 


[Continued from page 31] 
you need that we can help you get going 
on, fast 

Simple projects that speed a country 
toward self-sustenance have been par- 
ticularly favored. Ethiopia, for example, 
has long suffered from a lack of dietary 
protein even though some of the world’s 
Red 
permission to 
fleet at the port of 


reciprocated by 


finest banks lie 
Sea 


} 


fishing along her 


coast. Israel, given 


vase her fishing 


Massawa, training Ethi- 
opians in modern t awling methods. To- 
catch 


never 


day the prov des Ethiopians with 


protein before available. 


Ghana until three years ago was 
dependent 


from | 


upon 
Then at the 
Agricultural 


frozen eggs imported 


2urope. request of 


the Ghanaian Development 


Corporation, the Israeli Embassy called 


in a poultry-raising expert. Today, im- 


ported eggs have virtually vanished 
from 


farmers, 


Accra’s markets because Ghanaian 


using day-old chicks flown in 
from Israel, 
their 


grown feeds. Soon hatcheries manned ly 


have learned how to raise 


own egg-laying hens on home- 


Ghanaians trained by Israelis will eiim- 
inate the 
On bigger 


experts have shown an equal 
1 


need to import baby chicks. 


projects, Israeli technical 


talent for 


producing speedy results. Nigeria, for 


example, needed pipelines to bring fresh 


water to scores of growing towns. Israel 


had built hundreds of miles of such lines 
—with cast-concrete 


domestic pipes in- 


stead of expensive imported steel—to 
her cities and 
desert. A little 


experts 


bring drinking 
to the 
more 


water to 
sun-baked Negev 
than a year Israeli 
into the back 
and Began training Nigerian laborers in 


ago 


moved Nigerian country 


the specialized skills required. Then, to- 
gether with these 
the dirt fiy. In* four 
1 of 


made 
five 
com- 


foremen, they 


months (and 


months aheac schedule) they 


pleted 66 miles of pipeline. Today Is- 
trained 
Nige- 


of 600 


have 
2.000 


raelis and Nigerians they 


are supervising more than 


rian laborers in the building 


miles of additional water mains. 

By 1960, requests for Israel’s aid had 
grown so numerous that its Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs had to set 
Department for International 
Its director, Remez, 


talent 


up a spe- 


cial Co- 
Operation Aharon 
was heading a nation-wide 


raid. Scores of agricultural experts were 


soon 


induced to leave Israel’s coOperative 


settiements 
includ- 


farms to help start similar 
in more than a dozen countries, 
ing 
Thailand. 


Iran, Cyprus, the Ivory Coast, and 


Agricultural survey missions have 


been recruited for many countries, 
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among them Brazil. For Nigeria, a team 
of telephone engineers and even a foot- 
ball coach were enlisted. 
Of inestimable value is the transfer 
skills in these joint ventures. No- 
is this more true than in the field 
When Liberia asked for aid in 
fighting ey« Professor Isaac C. 
Michae head of the opthalmological 
department of the Hadassah Hospital in 


of 
where 
of health. 
diseases, 
son, 
Jerusalem, drew up a plan for the first 
in Western Africa. 
it will, in 
staffed by 


optha 
Initially 


fou! ye 


mic hospital 


manned by Israelis, 


airs be completely 
Liberians trained in Israel 


In Ethiopia, Israeli physicians and 
ped plan and build the 
10-million-dollar Haile Selassie Hospital 
Today its director and chief 
are Israelis, but its future direc- 
staff are young Ethi- 


studying medicine in 


engineers he 


in Massawa 
surgeon 
tors 
opians 


and medical 
currently 


Israel 


Ix Sie 


physician from Israel are 


ngineer and a 
jointly 
500-bed hospital, 
practicing in 
training Sierra 
institution 


Leone an ¢€ 
draw- 
while 


ins for a 


ing p 


other Israeli doctors are 
I ls and 
aff the 


yleted Li 


new 
ast year, Israel’s 
entered a second 
ment of develop- 
other. Govern- 
entists from 23 
Asian nations were invited 
the first International 
Science in the Advance- 
ered with them 
and other 


foreign program 
phase—th ne 
ing States help each 


ourage 
ment ind s 
Afric 
to Isra » hold 
Conference on 
ment of New States. Gath 
Nobe 
leading entists, not only from Israel 
Western European 
countries, Canada, Australia, South 
nd the United States. 

weeks of day-and-night meet- 


the 


were Prize winners 


but also from 12 


America, a 
In two 


ings, they explored ways science 


industrially backward regions 


to rain mak- 


can help 


iiting se 


a water 
oud seeding, 
to tre 


In 


from prospecting 


iting disé with radio- 


ases 


isotopes corridor sessions between 


tings prime ministers and university 
presidents, health experts and soil scien- 
tists, traded “shopping lists” and 
covered that their supposedly skill-poor 
many talents and experi- 
ences to exchange. In the concluding 
ion the delegates unanimously 
decided to set up a permanent commit- 
tee through which the new States would 
aid each other. 
As her toward fostering 
“cross-fertilizing’” mutual aid, Is- 
decision to provide 
1,000 college and postgraduate scholar- 
Africans Asians and to 
expand het! shorter-term 
tec 
dents 


dis- 


countries had 


contribution 
such 
her 


rael announced 


ships for and 


programs for 
To 
been 


accommodate stu- 
from 


hnical training. 


who have coming in 
three 


learning have, 


countries, Israeli 


higher 


more than 20 
institutions of 


1961 
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1908-1962 
54 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


ie) Re}l, fem:7-\, [ole] a) 
op: -) Si 


(5 On A Side) 


matched for quality, durability and handsome appearance. New pedestal 
and frame construction. Automatic lockingiegs. Easily seats 10 people. 

Join the over 60,000 other religious, fraternal and social groups who own 
and recommend famous MONROE folding tables and other MONROE special- 
ties. MONROE is the worid’s largest manufacturer selling folding banquet 
tables direct to these organizations by mail. 


No. K-3 TABLE 
FINISHED MASONITE 

TOP .. . STAIN-RESISTANT 
Attention—Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges 
and all organizations! Direct-from-factory 
prices on famous MONROE Folding Banquet 
Tables. The leader for 54 years—still un- 


Direct prices 





Tabion, Postion Chairs, Tenloe oe Chair Trucks, Portable 


Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers & Platforms. 








within the last year, enlarged their 
faculties and expanded their plants. The 
Weizmann Institute of Science is erect- 
ing a million-dollar International House 
to serve as a dormitory and recreation 
center for 150 foreign graduate students. 
The Hadassah Medical Organization and 
Hebrew University will provide special 
medical and nursing courses for African 
and Asian students in this 
November. 

How effective—over-all—has Israel’s 
aid to other nations For Israel 
herself it has opened up new trade out- 
lets, but none, so far, of decisive 
portance. Exports to Africa, for 
will total in 1961 no more than 
million dollars. 

But Israel has im- 
portant reward. In 35 countries—includ- 
ing half a dozen Moslem ones—Israeli 
doctors and teachers and engineers have 
helped their country to win invaluable 
friendships with people and Govern- 
ments alike. United States 
might draw valuable from 
rael’s experience, which proof 
that lavish giveaways are not the only 
way—or even the best way—to help or 
to win the respect of the new States. 
Modest teachers and technicians with a 
pioneering spirit and a willingness to 
get dirt on their hands may accomplish 
far more. 

The best proof of the effectiveness of 
Israel’s aid program is perhaps found in 
the Soviet broadcasts beamed to Africa 
—and in the African reaction to them. 
The Russians view Israel's example as a 
serious threat to their own penetration 
into the new nations. The Soviet’s short- 
wave radio has repeatedly denounced 
Israel’s aid program as “a new form of 
colonialism” and “economic imperial- 
ism.” African officials listen to these 
outbursts, then laugh them off and con- 
tinue to expand their contacts with 
Israel. 


Jerusalem 


been? 


im- 
exam- 
ple, 10 


received a more 


aid planners 
lessons Is- 


offers 


NEW TIFFANY 
OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 
NOW AT YOUR DEALERS 


NEW 

MODEL 

6002 

THE MAGNIFICENT 

IN OFFICE 

MACHINE STANDS 

The ultimate in 

machine safety and 

Operator comfort, 

Squore tubular legs. Modesty 
Panel. Foot pedal retracts casters. 


+ 


Write for NEW ‘6? Cotalog 
TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 rorsyth St.Louis 5, Mo 


Family Arms 


The Coat of Arms of your forbears is 
probably among 100,000 family 
blazons from which we produce 
accurate Heraldic Wall Shields for 
home decor in full colour and high 
relief. Size 12° x 10°. 

$20 POSTPAID 
Checks are returned with information 
and official book if the Arms cannot 
be traced 





YORK INSIGNIA LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
.-» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
ee bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

~~ a new Carey Pipe. Send name today ‘for _m 


complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAR 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 209-M, Chicago 40, m 




















PLAQUES 


Dignified, unobtrusive plaques 
signifyin your generosity. 
Hand-tooled bronze or alu- 
minum. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC 
696 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3. 0 
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BUY REAL 
+, DIAMONDS 


THIS NEW WAY! 
SAVE 1/3 TO 1/2! 


The Talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 
Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS INSPECTION without 
any payment, if references given. Even appraise it 
at our risk. Send for FREE CATALOG. 

Over 5,000 styles $50 to $100,000 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP., DEPT. 33 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished tn brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Ename! 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel. ‘ 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 
taced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














Ideal for use 
ANYWHERE! 


Sturdy Rastetter Chairs 
are styled to serve any 
location for a long, long 
time. Lightweight, they 
can be easily moved 
from room to room. And 
they fold flat and stack 
for snug storage. Wide 
price range includes 22 
distinctive models. Write 
for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall St. « Fort Wayne, Indiana 


- Moving? Change of Address? 


If se, please send vour new address at least 60 days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. The post office will not forward copies unless 
you previde the extra postage. Either tear the ad- 
dress label from the magazine cover and send it with 
your new address er use the form below. In cither 
case. we must have the complete name of your 
Rotary club. 


PRINT—CAREFULLY 
PLEASE CORRECT MY ADDRESS 
ON THE ROTARIAN MAILING LIST FROM: 


Name 





Address. 





City 





State /Province_ 





Country 
TO: 





Name 


Address 








City 





State/Province 








Ceuntry 
l am a member of the Rotary clab of: 





City "State/Province 





Couniry 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


DURING this the 100th anniversary 
year of the beginning of the American 
War the States, interested au 


diences will view hundreds of displays 


between 


of collectors’ items from a multitude of 
fields. Dr. William M. Lytle, an 
Rotarian, and Mayor of 
tells of his unusual 


related 
optome trist, 
Wooster, Ohio, here 


collection. 


History is recorded in many ways 
and through one of 
which is “the money of the times.” Be it 
coin, paper, beads, or a bushel of wheat, 


various mediums, 


frem the very beginning man has used 
something to denote a basic value for a 
system of barter. 

times in the history of my 
small-denomination have 
scarce that have 
had to resort to the use of token money. 
One such era was the Civil War period 
of 1861-64, when the Northern economy 


dire 


Severa 
country coins 


become so merchants 


was in straits. Banks had begun 
to fail, the 
prevalent, and even specie payment was 
protect the remaining 


ability to meet demands 


issuing of secured notes was 


suspended to 


banks in thei! 


gold and silver. 


for 


Anticipating the possible increase in 


value of all metals, people began hoard- 


ing gold, silver, and even copper to such 


that there were practical- 


Merchants 


available 


a degree soon 
ulation. 
without 
make ch in their 
forced to 


y no coins in cir 


found themselves 
stores, 
me- 
of small 


monev to ange 


susinesses were Issue a 


dium that would take the place 

coins 
Thus 

times call 


Wal 
hants’ 


tokens, or some- 


came 


Civi 
“mere cards,” 


into being 
The 


backed only by 


tokens were privately made, 


their necessity and ac- 


Cincin- 
in the 


tradesmen. 
town 


ceptance among a 


nati, Ohio, was the first 


country to use such tokens in the Fall 
of 1862. Soon the idea spread over the 
entire Eastern and Middlewestern 
States. There were than 15,000 
different varieties for a grand 
total of probably 25 million pieces. 
Wise to the powers of advertising, 
the merchants both 
of the coins to advertise their establish- 
ments. The the token 
often carried a symbol! or slogan of the 


more 


issued, 


used one or sides 


second side of 
times, such as “Union for Ever,” “God 
Protect the Union,” “Liberty for All,” 
“Millions for Freedom—Not One Cent 
for Slavery,” “The Union, It 
Must Be Preserved.” Here are the sen- 
timents of the North being expressed on 
such an insignificant thing as a penny 
token and yet it is the very insignifi- 
cance itself that stature and im- 
portance to the tokens as a vital part of 


Federal 


lends 


history. They were accepted by all as 
good for one cent and their popularity 
1864, when the Govern- 
the with 
currency and declared 


remained until 


ment relieved coin shortage 


paper fractiona 
private issuing of money illegal 

I had ector of coins for a 
number and it 
accident that I got started on my hobby 
of collecting tokens. Some 
I was rummaging through a “junk box” 


been a co 


of years, was only by 
12 years ago 
show when I found a coin 
Wooster, Ohio, store. That 
collecting tokens 
1,300. 


at a coin 
issued by a 
started 


now I 


me and 


have some 
very definitely a 
numismatics (coin collecting), 
lecting of Civil War tokens 


recently gained popularity 


Although part of 
the 


has only 


col- 


Serious col- 


lectors desire complete displays, and 
this is a difficult task with these tokens 
of the and 


Then, 


numerous varieties 
little 
numbers 


even what merchants 


because 
kinds. 
available as to 


too, information is 


exact issued, 


dates of issue, o1 


Tokens eased the scarcity of small change during the American 
Civil War years 1861-64. Here are the two sides of a coin which 
was issued in 1863 by a Cleveland, Ohio, hardware wholesaler. 
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Dr. William 
1,300 


M. Lytle checks one of 
items in his token collection. 


put them out 
logue to list 


124 has a cata- 
tokens been 
attempted, and sin hen new or un- 
be At pres 
archers are 
rchants’ 
should be avail- 


known tokens have shown 
ent severa we -Known re 


} +7 } 
italiogues | 
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working on <¢ sting me 


tokens, anc soon 
able. 

Co) 
just 
tells its 
metal piece history. 
tell of the what 
become a g t indust or 
Geo. Worth 
wholesaler of Cle 


lecting token ffers than 
,1use each token 


story hind 


more 
1 colin collection be 
own small 


Some 


eacl 


was to 
The 
hardware 
Ohio, 
1863 


firm. 
igton 
for ex- 
ample, issued a token in showing 
on one ae 
The con 


too!is to 


padlock a circular 
the other 

ing 
Erie ( 


issuing 


Saw on 
ipany began business 
Ohio- 


the only 


workmen on the 


‘ana 1829, and is 
store in Cle ind still in busi- 
first 
vice-president and director of purchases 
is John J. Bohning, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland. Recently he 
celebrated hi anniversary with the 
firm 


ness. Incidentally, the company’s 


90th 


Study a collection of 


1862 pennies or 
dimes or even silver dollars and you can 

for its beauty or ad- 
mire it for i ‘ y or value. Not so 
ection because 


and 


appreciate 


with a token co 
lual 
nd dreams, 


each 
with it 
good fortune and 


iker. 


piece is indivi carries 
the 


bad, of its original m 


hopes a 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you we P 
ed belo ti you are 
Rotarian’s st drop a note to 
THE HosBBy 0 das soon as space 
is available é i clude your name 
(There may be 1 wait of a number of 
months.) All THe Groom asks is that you 
indicate the Club of your affiliation and ac 
ledge ce hich may result 
Stamps: C. Misra 
(19-year-ol collects stamps 
and firs Nagar, Unnao, 
India 

First-Day 


Ismail (17 


your hobby li 
a Rotarian ora 


nou rrespondence 


First-Day Covers: V. 
ad son of Hota 1 

t-lay covers), 60 Ram 
Covers; Magazines: 
year-old son of 


1961 


_ Akhtar 
Rotarian—col- 


NOVEMBER, 


lects first-day covers, books, magazines; will 
exchange; also interested in sports and pho- 
tography), 281 Chatsewari Rd., “Alkarim” 
Flat No. 7, Chittagong, Pakistan. 

Stamps; First-Day Covers: Ashit Sheth 
(16-year-old son of Rotarian—collects 
stamps and first-day covers; also postcards 
and coins; will e xchange with collectors 
outside India), “Lila,’ 67, Ghodbunder Rd., 
Vile-Parle, Bombay 57, India 

Rocks: H. V. Wilks (Rotarian “rock 
hound” will welcome correspondence with 
persons in other lands similarly interested), 
1201 Charles, Pampa, Tex., U.S.A 

Stamps: Bill Hurrey (10-year-old 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
with children of Rotarians), 51 
Portland, Vic., Australia. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
interest in having pen friends: 

Betty Jean Dy Pico (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—likes music and _ collecting 
stamps and postcards), lligan, Philippines. 

Romeo Dy Pico (15-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends in U.S.A.,, 
Japan, Canada, Malaya, Australia, New 
Zealand, England, Thailand, West Germany, 
India; interested in basketball; collects 
stamps and postcards), ligan, Philippines. 

Alexander Dy Pico (son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends in U.S.A., Japan, Chile, 
Mexico, Ireland, South Vietnam, Arge ntina, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Canada), Iligan, Philip- 
pines. 

Lily Grace Dy Pico (11-year-old doyphter 
of Rotarian—desires. pen friends in U.S 
South Korea, Japan, Canada), lligan, Phillip. 
pines 

Alice Cavalcante (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in U.S.A.; will 
exchange ideas and information re: Brazil 
and U.S.A.), Rua Coronel Itavio Vilda, n 108, 
Mutria, Sao Goncalo, Brazil. 

Vilma Balbuena (16-year-old daughter. of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with Eng- 
lish-speaking young people; interested in 
stamps, postcards, movies, literature), Agao, 
Philippines. 

Marian Dewar (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends her own age in 
Mexico and South America; interests are 
classical music, jazz, folk singing, art, books, 
poetry, foreign affairs; will corre ag in 
Spanish or English), 2169 Spring Creek Rd., 
Decatur, Ga., U.S.A. 

A. G. Henry Hanssen III (13-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside 
U.S.A.; interested in Boy Scouts, camping, 

inerals, fossils), 6129 Charles St., Baltimore 
12, Md., U.S.A 

Maria Vidale (11-year old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends aged 10-12 in 
U.S.A.; likes animals, especially horses), 91 
Ridge Rd., Rutherford, N. J., U.S.A 

Dawn Chalker (daughter of Rotarian— 
eeks English-speaking pen friends aged 10- 
13 outside Michigan; collects stamps and en- 
joys skating, piano, story writing, animals), 

304 Walnut St., Kalkaska, Mich., U.S.A 

Lesley Nash (10-year-old daughter of 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
outside Australia; likes stamp collecting, 
sports), “Felton,” Canowindra, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia 

Mary Cousar (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends in British 
Isles, France, Germany; interests include 
camping, swimming, dancing, pets), 4625 
Nottingham Rd., Jacksonville, Fla., U.S.A 

Mutumi Igarashi (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends world-wide in- 
terested in travel, photography, sports), 863 
Katuswawa-machi, Maebashi-shi, Gunma- 
Ken, Japan. 

Beth Ann Schiff (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
interests are sports and camping), 50 Maple- 
wood Rd., Newark, Ohio, U.S.A 

Sylvia Kouhi (16-year-old deughtes r of Ro- 
tarian—seeks pen friends aged 17-22), 7, Rue 
Moncrief, Mustapha Kamel, Ram leh, "Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, U.A.R. 

Deborah Moore (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen frien vis aged 11-1 2 out- 
side U.S.A.; likes piano, swimming, collect- 
ing stamps), 5205 Skyline ‘Dr, Knoxville, 
Tenn., U.S.A. 

Warren Moore (9-year-old son of 

wants pen friends outside U.S.A.; collects 
stamps, likes piano, interested in baseball, 
basketball, swimming), 5205 Skyline Dr., 
Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A 

Rita Mookerji (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—hobbies are piano, Western classical 
music, dancing, stamp collecting, learning 
customs of other lands), 14, Bagmati Rd., 
Jamshedpur, India. 

Judy Koch (daughter of Rotar an—seeks 
pen friends in E uropean countries; interest- 
ed in travel, art, stamp collecting), 167 Pine 

, Auburn, Calif., U.S.A 


son of 
exrchange 
Must St., 


Ro- 


Rotarian 








—THE HoppyHorsE Groom 


CHRISTMAS 


Perfect gift for any Rotarian or 
Rotary-Ann. Hand screened golden 
RI insignia on fine authentic black/ 
gold Windsor armchair. For den, for 
office, for home, forever 


$B2S5O Fos factory. ($45 value) 
WAYSIDE of MILFORD 


Boston Post Road 
Milford. ford. Connecticut 


~ EMBLEMATIC | 
Christmas Gift 


With large 
ameled emblems 
set is plated with precious 
Rhodium, and smartly de- 
signed to please any Rotarian 
this Christmas Day. Each set 
is gift packaged. Please spec- 
ify regular or shorty tie bar. 
Send Money with Order, Save COD fee 


P. ©. Box 8502, my RX 
Chicago 80, Ill., USA 


jeweler’s 
The entire 


en- 














PLAQUES 


mark 
)| important 
events 
fel a -\'s-1 4 


Testimonials, memorials 
and awards recorded on 
handsome lifetime plaques 
of bronze or aluminum — 
at prices that are sure to 
apo Drawings submitted 

r approval without charge. 
Send for colorful free cat- 
alog and full details today. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
Dept. R, 101 West 3ist St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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My Favorite Story 


A man ran into a drug store and said 
to the pharmacist: “Quick, something 
for hiccups!” 

“Come with me,” replied the pharma- 
cist, and led the customer to the center 
of the store, where he slapped him hard 
twice in the face. “Just a minute!” said 
the customer. “That’s rather rough 
treatment!” 

“It’s true,” replied the pharmacist, 
“but the hiccups are gone—flown away, 
disappeared.” 

“That’s right,” said the customer, “but 
it isn’t I who has the hiccups. It’s my 
wife—and she’s outside waiting in the 
car.” 

—Prerre MarTeEL. Rotarian 
Hyéres les Palmiers, France 


THe ROTARIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, THe Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Top -Draw-er 
A joint account is something! 
Should be against the law. 
My wife gets to the teller first 
And beats me to the draw. 
—ROotTaRiaAnN JOHN C. VELTMAN 


What on Earth... 


What on earth do you know about 
our world and other worlds? Here are 
14 statements concerning them. Which 
are true? Which are false? 

1. The sun is a star. 2. Astronomers 
are certain that life exists on at least one 
planet. 3. Some stars are star shaped. 4 
The sun is getting lighter every year. 5. 
Stars shine only at night. 6. The sun is 
made up of solid materials. 7. From the 
sun, the earth would look like a bright 
star. 8. The earth is the only planet that 
has a moon. 9. Most shooting stars are 
about the size of large grains of sand. 10. 
The earth is closer to the sun in Summer 
than in Winter. 11. The North Star is a 
sun. 12. Once in a great while a star 

















“['m very sorry, Miss Johnson, but 
I burned his toast again and I am 
afraid that you're in for a rough day.” 
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appears in the crescent of the moon. 13. 
Moonlight is really sunlight. 14. There 
are only 2,000 stars visible without a 
telescope on night 

This quiz was submitted by Stephen _ E. 


Elinsky, a West Chester, Pennsylvania, Ro- 
tarian 


a clear 


‘Royal’ Contemporaries 

In the first 
rulers, representing 
and different times 
graph is a list of people living at the 
same times the rulers How many 
can you match as contemporaries? 

1. Julius Caesar. 2. King John. 3. At- 
tila. 4. Thothmes II. 5. Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. 6. Marie Antoinette. 7. Belshazzar. 8. 
Saul. 9. Elizabeth I. 10. Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 11. Henry VIII. 12. Victoria. 

(a) Robespierre. (b) Cardinal Wolsey. 
(c) David. (d) Shakespeare. (e) Theo- 
deric. (f) Disraeli. (g) Pompey. (h) 
Lawrence of Arabia. (i) Richard the 
Lionheart. (j) Columbus. (k) Moses. 
(m) Daniel 


This quiz was submitted by 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 
The answers to these quizzes will be 


paragraph is a list of 
various countries 
In the secon? para- 


ived. 


Helen Petti- 


found below 

these 
can't 
interrupted by 
Squeaky Wheel, 


fast 
who savs, “It 


The world is moving so 
days that the man 
be done,” is apt to be 
doing it.—The 
FLORIDA 


someone 
HoLLywoop, 


bring to the class 
explanation of in- 
Einstein theory 
would help 


“Papa, I have to 
tomorrow a simple 
flation and also of the 
of relativity. I wish 
me.” 

“All right, 
with Einste 
—The Rotocalan. 


you 


son. Suppose we begin 
in’s theory. It’s the 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


easier.” 


Two moderns discussing the 
teen-age problem. One said, “The trouble 
today is that there is no authority in 
the home anymore.” 

“No, that’s not it,” replied the 
“There is just as much authority 
home as there was. The 
it has changed hands.”—The 
SYRACUSE, KANSAS 


were 


other. 
in the 
trouble is 

Bulletin, 


evel 


with— 


ancestor.— 


isn’t much fun to live 
wonderful! 
TEXAS 


4 miser 
but he makes a 
Wheels, DENISON, 

“You pay a smal! deposit,” 
customer, 


said Harry 
to a “and make 
no payments for six months.” 
“Come on, Tony,” said his wife, 
ging her husband toward the 


prospective 


drag- 


door. 





Answers to Quizzes 
FZ ‘GIL FOL 'P-6 2-8 ‘ury ‘e-g “Y-> 
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U.S.A Ww. F Hall Printing C« 


“Oh, oh! Here is where we proceed 
to separate the men from the boys.” 


told him about us!”—Ro- 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIs, 


“Somebody's 
tary Bulletin, 


can't 
that 
Steel 


It may be true that most people 
stand prosperity—but it’s also true 
most people don’t have to.—The 
Wheel, Lorain, Ou10 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, !600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

> - * 

This month's winner comes from Levi T. Pen- 
nington, a Newberg, Oregon, Rotarian. Clos- 
ing date for last lines to complete it: January 
5, 1962. The “ten best" entries will receive $2. 


PUESNEFUL 
There was a young man in DuQuesne 
Who suffered such terrible puesne 
That the doc shook his head 
As he soberly said, 


QUESTIONABLE QUERY 
Here again is the bebtailed limerick present- 
ed in The Rotarian for July: 
There once was a young man who learned 
That his wife had spent more than he earned, 
So he went to the phone, 
Asked his friend for a loan, 


Here are the “ten best’ last lines: 
And then had her "Charge-a-Plate” burned. 
(Mrs. Milton F. Morales, wife of an 
Independence, Misscuri, Rotarian.) 


And was furious to find he was spurned. ; 
(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 

“I'll pay on the first or be burned.” 

(Lewis Wells, member of the 
Rotary Club of Clarinda, lowa.) 
While his wife looked on, unconcerned. 
(Mrs. Richard C. Wilbur, wife of 
a Clarksville, Tennessee, Rotarian.) 
Now SHE works and the tables are turned. 
rs. Michael J. Kopke, wife of a 
Grosse Ile, Michigan, Rotarian.) 

Who replied, "When my mower's returned.” 

(A. C. Pence, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Coshocton, Ohio.) 

"Should the goods or my spouse be returned?"’ 

(A. F. Spratt, member of the Ro- 
wd Club of Melbourne, Australia.) 

And found to the wrong man he had turned. 

(Orrice C. McShane, member of the 
Rotary Club of Richfield, Utah.) 

And his wife to her mother returned. 

(William J. Clark, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Fairfield, Connecticut.) 

But he found him in no way concerned. 

(Everett S. Fleming, member of the Rotary 
Club of Fernie, British Columbia, Canada.) 
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THE RIGHT CHOICE 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Electric Office Typewriter recting space bar—vertical half-spacing to name just 
...with more electrified functions than any other a few. Precision-built for reliability in Europe's larg- 
typewriter! Fuily-equipped with a score of unique — est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the test 
features for easier, faster, finer typing. Interchange- —“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other elec- 
able carriage—autoimatic paper injector-ejector—cor- tric. Consult Yellow Pages for name of your dealer. 


AAABAAA | 


Wereeeerere 


HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate, it’s the one portable 
with true office machine action. Fully-equipped 
with the finest features—from a correcting space 
bar to key-set tabs. Your choice of 14 “personal- 
ized” type styles. 








OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 12 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality — it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight por- 
table you can buy. Handsome color options. Dis- 
tinctive carrying case. 





Olympia Division, Inter-Continental Trading Corporation, 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co. (Canada) Ltd., 25 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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ELECTRIC HANDICAPPER! Racing fans! 
Just feed 5 past-performance facts to 
“‘Handicapper’s’’ controls. Instantly con- 
verts the data to “‘yes”’ or “‘no’’ answer, 
indicating system's appraisal of each 
horse. You add jockey and track evalua- 
tion. Amazing! Lightweight, pocket-size. 
Easy to use at home or right at track. 
instr. & battery incl. ................ $14.95 
LIFE-SIZE 
SANTA 
DOORMAN 
identifies your 
home with YOUR 
family name! Or 
he'll illuminate 
your front door 
with outdoor elec- 
tric lights! Weath- 
er resistant lac- 
quered paper- 
board, 5 feet by 
21 inches. With 
special mounting 
tape & UL approved 
cord. Plain $1.00 
Personalized (state 
$1.50 
(with 


Electric 
li $2.98 
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ELECTRIC 

water in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa. Heats soup, canned foods, baby 
bottles, etc. All electric, break-resistant! 
Easy-pour spout, stay-cool base & handle 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 

$5.50 
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All the thrill of an ice skating rink in 
your own backyard... all winter long! 
Only 4 inches deep; freezes quickly. One 
piece, seamless plastic bottom won't 


16 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK ... 


20 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK 


10 FOOT ELECTRIC LAWN SET WITH SANTA, SLEIGH AND 8 REINDEER 


Let our jolly Santa come to your house 
for the holidays and wave your ‘‘Merry 
Christmas”’ greetings where everyone 
can receive them—indoors and outside 
Santa appears at his best, riding a toy- 
laden sleigh pulled by 8 prancing rein- 
deer. Festive, sparkling, delightful on 
lawn, roof-top, porch or attached to 
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“ROCK "EM—ROLL 'EM” IS ROLLICKING, FROLICKING FUN! 


it's a mountain top, a tunnel, a racing 
car, a seesaw, a TV chair. A child’s im- 
agination has no limits with this toy! And 
what a break for busy mothers! Perfect 
outlet for mischief-making energy when 
bad weather hampers outdoor play. 
Keeps a child happily occupied for hours 
at a time. Holds the child's interest be- 


PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS with tiquid 
centers. imprinted in bold black with 
full name. Makes them hard to ‘‘borrow’’! 
Tough, long-wearing high compression 
covers. Extra lively for long drives. With- 
stand all kinds of use and abuse. A real 
find at these low prices. State name 
desired (up to 18 letters). 

2 dozen......$17.50 1 dozen......$8.97 


cause there are so many different ways 
to play with it. Excellent training for 
balance and agility. Shaped to provide 
plenty of action and exercise along with 
stability and safety. 35 inches long. Of 
bright, play-tested board with smooth 
edges. Will be the center of every game 
room. Each 


GOLFER’S SCORE CADDY to wear on 
your wrist. Keeps an accurate stroke-by- 
stroke count! No fumbling with score 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes 
for current hole in lower window; total 
strokes for course in upper windows 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin 
band. Tax included. Gift boxed 

. $2.98 
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house. Or use indoors, over mantel or 
near tree. Heavy weather-proof plastic 
approximately 21” tall, 12 ft. cord. Sturdy 
stakes anchor firmly into soil. Durable 
You'll use it year after year. Won't rust. 
With 5 bulbs, UL approved cord, metal 
reflectors and instruction sheet. 110 volt. 


INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
for solution to preserve specimens, 
name cards and instructions. 

3 sets......$9.79 Set, each 
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ICE GRIPPERS PREVENT SLIPS... cive 
you a firm, safe footing on winter's slick- 
est surfaces. Rust-proof, riveted steel. 
Go on & off in a jiffy. Wear over shoes, 
boots, galoshes. Strong webbing straps 
hold them firmly in place, so they can’t 
slip off. Lightweight 

Women's & Child’s Size . 


Men’s Size . sevseseeesecere S2GY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER |. . insert any standard size 


pencil at top, get a perfect point in 
seconds! Easy 1 hand operation! No cords, 
no switches, no handles to turn! Port- 
able. Sits anywhere on desk. Needs no 
fastening down. Uses 3 reg. “‘C”’ batteries 
(not incl.) which last up to 1 yr. without 
replacement. Easy to empty.......... $4.98 


FULL-SIZE BACKYARD SKATING RINK 





leak. Sturdy aluminum siding. No more 
dangerous ‘“‘thin ice’’ ponds, no more 
fighting the crowds, no need to travel 
any further than your backyard. Sets up 
in minutes; stores easily. 


SE SS $ 9.98 


IMAGINE—$89 FOR 59 PENNIES! This 
Linco'n penny album is worth $89, when 
properly completed. Some pennies are 
easy to find, others harder to come by 
but ALL ARE AVAILABLE! Fill with speci 
fied 59 pennies (dates & markings shown) 
You get complete instructions on how 
to obtain automatic payment together 
with your album. Ea $1.00 


‘ 4 ’ 
PERSONALIZED GIANT DESK CALENDAR 


...Keeps the whole month's appoint- 
ments, occasions, memos always in view! 
At a glance, know your schedule for 30 
days. 12 months, handsomely bound in 
gold-stamped personalized leatherette 
case. 114%” x 9”. Black or Old Ivory. 
State name and color. 

$5.00 Each..........$ 1.00 


SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 


Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 
Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
Clutching hand emerges, pushes switch 
to “off’’, disappears in box. Again all 


f 
POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 


makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
culating machine does your figuring for 
you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check book, bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
tion. 3 for $2.79 
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